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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Public transit service in the San Francisco Bay Area, as in many other 
U.S. metropolitan areas, is provided by more than one agency. For travelers 
who must use more than one agency's services to complete a trip, this can 
Present confusion and inconvenience in having to learn and cope with several 
independent fare structures. Because there are seven major publicly owned or 
operated transit systems in the Bay Area, the problems of fare coordination in 
the region are perhaps more exaggerated than elsewhere. For this reason, both 
the regional transportation planning agency (the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission -- MTC) and the federal Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) were interested in investigating how a coordinated joint fare among 
several transit agencies might be achieved. The medium of fare prepayment 
(tickets or passes) was selected as the focus of study. The objectives of 
prepayment are to reduce the patrons' transactions costs of multiple payments 
in a single trip and to gain operational improvements due to speedier board- 
ing. However, the more general question was how to reach joint agreements 
among the many agencies. 

The project was originally intended to design a joint fare prepayment 
demonstration which would then be implemented by the operating agencies them- 
selves in a subsequent, Federally supported demonstration phase. However, a 
rapid succession of events from the time of the initial project planning 
discussions to the present has considerably reoriented the approach. Among 
the many external factors influencing the development of the project were 
passage of several state laws affecting both transit finance and operator-MIC 
relationships, and subsequent MTC actions to implement those mandates. A very 
long history of concern for coordination among the several agencies (some 


studies date back twenty-five years) was finally catalyzed by a crisis in 


transit financing that required concerted action by the three largest transit 
agencies (AC Transit, BART and San Francisco Muni) to raise fares in 1980. 
The identification of substantial local funds (from the sales tax) to pursue 
joint passes among these three agencies obviated the need to independently 
press the UMTA demonstration. Instead, activities under the project grant 


were re-oriented to support the local effort by those systems. 


Institutional Considerations 
The need to concentrate on institutional incentives and constraints for 
fare coordination further focused the project. Several significant factors 
were identified. While some may seem obvious, they need to be dealt with 
explicitly to achieve coordination. 
1. Autonomy -- The agencies are independent political entities, even 
though their boundaries may overlap. Therefore, joint fares must be 
accomplished within the constraints of each agency's fare setting proce- 
dures and authority. 
2. Equity -- Joint fares imply shared costs in providing the new fare 
instrument and the need to split revenues equitably. Each agency must 
establish that it will not be harmed by any such arrangements and that its 
constituents will benefit. 
3. Operational Feasibility -- The joint fare arrangement cannot impose 
unusual burdens on standard operational practices and should, if possible, 
fit into the individual fare. structures and collection procedures. 
4. Technological feasibility -- The joint arrangement must fit within the 
technical constraints of existing equipment, or at least not call for 
technological changes beyond the state of the art. 
9.  Marketability -- The final arrangement must provide an attractive 
product that a significant share of riders would find beneficial, that is 
easy to explain to that market, and that is readily available. 
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MTC staff worked Closely with a committee of staff members from the three 
participating transit agencies to develop the strategy for the investigation 
into alternatives and to structure the project into discrete sub-tasks. 
Because of the political sensitivity of fares, the actual development of the 
joint fares was to be entirely handled by the staff committee so that each 
agency had full control over its participation. While the project consultant 
made the initial feasibility study, the agency staff committee assumed all 
responsibility for further investigation into and selection of alternatives. 
While it was not articulated, there was an apparent distrust of hiring an out- 
Side consulting firm to accomplish the work, perhaps reflecting disappointment 
over the years with such firms' work on these questions, or simply suspicion 
that such a firm could not be as sensitive to each agency's needs as its own 
Staff could be. 

The result of the institutional setting and the factors enumerated above 
is that the joint fare plan now taking shape is one of incremental adjustment 
and accommodation, rather than a radical departure from past practices. For 
instance, the present bus system monthly passes are being retained in their 
Current form, but augmented to allow multi-system use, and the magnetic 
stored-fare card used by the BART rail system is being built upon to accept 
new multi-system coding. On the horizon, however, is what may be the greatest 
change in local transit fare setting in the region's history. The managers of 
the three transit agencies have agreed, in principle, that the next fare 
increases needed to maintain financial solvency, likely now for 1982-83, will 
be considered within a coordinated, regional fare structure. This structure 
would be the basis for pricing the joint passes. 

It would be tempting to say that the project could claim credit for the 
apparent breakthrough, but this is not entirely the case. First, after parti- 


cipating in a year-long project to develop a multi-year financial plan in which 


ae 


fare revenues played an important role, and the experience in 1980 of actually 
increasing fares, each agency now recognizes the need for more frequent fare 
increases in the future. Fare increases as a natural part of financial 
planning, rather than an unfortunate and infrequent aberration, helped set the 
stage for concerted action. Seconay mites saction Im 1980.°to. tie “fare 
coordination more closely to allocations of transit operating funds convinced 
the agencies that, after years of making policy statements, MTC was finally 
prepared to use its discretionary powers to influence their deci- sions. 
After prolonged debate, this led the transit agencies to realize that they 
stood to gain by working together voluntarily, and forestalling possibly less 


palatable unilateral action by MIC or the state. 


Joint Fare Alternatives 

Based on the desire to minimize disruption to existing fare structures and 
collection methods, the three involved transit agencies agreed quickly to 
narrow the focus of the joint fares to monthly passes, for full-fare patrons 
only, in the largest identifiable markets. The structure for the joint fare 
was to be based on some combination of the existing arrangements -- San 
Francisco Muni has a flat fare, AC Transit a fixed zone fare, and BART a more 
finely graduated distance-based fare. Whatever Structure is eventually chosen 
for the regional joint fare, it will represent a compromise in which one or 
more agencies will have to move towards the others' methods, but in which the 
result will be minimally disruptive to at least one of them. 

The first joint pass to be introduced illustrates this approach. In 
September 1981, AC Transit began sale of a joint monthly pass allowing 
unlimited rides on AC local and transbay lines and on all San Francisco Muni 
services. The existing AC Transbay Pass is fees with a San Francisco sticker 


attached at the time of purchase. The AC bus drivers now are faced with a 


mie 


Slight variation on the pass they normally see, and Muni drivers had to learn 
to look for their agency's symbol on the joint pass. On the other hand, sales 
are handled exclusively by AC personnel, who act, in effect, as Muni sales 
agents for the new stickers. In the absence of a unified regional fare struc- 
ture, the price agreed upon by the two agencies was the sum of their existing 
passes, minus a $2 promotional discount. Any temporary revenue loss is to be 
covered by local funds set aside by MIC for the regional pass project. 

In January 1982, the three acnieral managers endorsed the principle of a 
value-based monthly pass fare structure for the eventual multi-operator 
regional pass. Under this approach, a distance-based fare, regardless of 
operator used, would be the basis for the joint pass price. The pass would be 
read by BART's automatic faregates to allow any trip up to a predetermined 
trip value. For example, a pass marked $1.25 would allow unlimited BART trips 
of $1.25 value or less during the specified month. The dollar value would 
also be translated into the corresponding number of AC Transit transbay 
zones. At present, for instance, $1.25 is the fare for AC transbay trips from 
Zone 2 to downtown San Francisco. If such a pass were in existence today, a 
$1.25 value-based joint pass would allow unlimited trips on BART up to the 
value, on any local AC or Muni route, on any East Bay AC express route in 
Zones 1 or 2 and on any AC transbay route in Zones 1 or 2. The pass would 
work like a normal BART farecard in a BART gate and be visually verified by AC 
and Muni operators like their current system passes. The operator-MIC staff 
committee has now been assigned to further develop this alternative. 

San Francisco is now considering a fare increase to take effect in spring 
1982. As this report is being submitted, discussions are being held at both 
staff and management levels among the three operators and MIC on how to coor- 
dinate expected fare increases. Of immediate concern is the price of a San 


Francisco pass that would be good for both BART ana Muni service. Technical 


work is already well underway within the locally funded project to modify BART 
gates in San Francisco stations to accept such a pass in late 1982. BART and 


Muni staff are working toward a revenue-sharing agreement by April 1982 for 
that joint pass. 

It was not possible within the project schedule to achieve final agreement 
among the agencies on the exact nature of the eventual regional joint fare 
Structure, although the endorsement of the value-based approach itself 
represents significant progress. The questions of distance charges and fare 
level and relationships among separate system passes have to be deferred until 
the present uncertainties in state and federal funding for transit are 
resolved and reliable projections of financial needs can be made. These deci- 
sions fall within the purview of a separate project mandated by the state to 
develop long-term financial planning for the three agencies. The transit 
agency general managers have agreed, however, that the joint fare staff 
committee will have lead responsibility in recommending a coordinated fare 


structure for consideration by the financial planning project. 


The Market for Joint Passes 

The bulk of the project resources was directed at identifying the poten- 
tial market for joint fare prepayment and describing the nature of that market 
in some detail. . 

The market that was identified represents about 10% of total daily transit 
trips in the region and comprises most interoperator travel in the central 
urbanized area. The market was further probed by a 1980 survey of AC Transit 
and San Francisco Muni monthly pass buyers and a 198] Survey of buyers of the 
new AC-Muni joint pass. The surveys found that the market can really be sub- 


divided into the long-haul, higher income, commute-only user, and the local, 
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lower-income, transit-dependent user. Different methods of distribution, 
Pricing and promotion must be directed at these distinct submarkets. 

The pass user surveys focused on transit use. and traveler Characteris- 
tics. Results indicated that monthly pass users take at least 40 trips a 
month and generally more, implying almost daily use for commuting. The amount 
Of additional trips taken varied by the Particular pass. This suggests that 
the passes can be priced closes to the actual number of daily commuting trips, 
and that the current levels of pass discounts may not be needed. 

The 1980 survey also found that a Significant number of current pass users 
now buy more than one System's pass and would be interested in buying a joint 
Pass. The first joint pass to be developed was one meeting these needs -- a 
Simple combination of the two existing AC Transit and San Francisco passes. 

Pass users suggested a variety of potential distribution methods that 
would make joint pass buying more convenient. A major unfinished part of the 
investigation is whether pass vending equipment would be desirable to make the 
System more self-service oriented and less dependent on transit agency 


personnel. 


Implementing Joint Passes 

The major implementation issues in joint passes are those that are typical 
with multiple organizations and Changing actors within these organizations. 
Differences in perspective are compounded by discontinuities in committee 
membership, differing perceptions of the extent (or lack) of prior agreements, 
and relatively low priority within each agency for this type of activity. The 
result is sporadic rather than concentrated efforts by individuals who have a 


variety of other pressures on their time and attention. 
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In this kind of environment, it is especially important to build in a 
selfcorrecting structure or work plan that keeps track of progress in 
discrete, attainable work tasks and allows continuous recording of agreements 
and reconsideration of those agreements as work moves ahead. The layers of 
decison-making are fluid and the principal actors must respond to frequent 
shifts in their external environments, progress is inevitably slow and non- 
linear. The project staff developed an approach that should help guide the 
further work in developing, implementing and monitoring the joint passes. The 
approach included specification of objectives, criteria, alternatives, tasks 
and leading issues to both focus committee discussions and provide a framework 
for keeping track of the many elements of the project. 

The major unresolved implementation issue is the building of political 
Support toward the intended coordinated fare increases. At this time, there 
is a discussion forum among representatives of the elected and appointed 
policy boards of MTC and the three largest transit agencies. However, there 
iS no mechanism for making binding, joint decisions. Therefore, there exists 
no way for the policy boards to jointly agree on a fare increase. Instead, 
the agency staff will have to find ways to bring their boards along in the 
decision process on parallel, but separate, paths. 

Two aspects of the project need further elaboration to provide ean 
information for these decisions: administrative costs of passes and revenue 
implications. Both are good candidates for further research. 

There is always very little in a case study that can be unequivocably 
generalized to other areas and circumstances. The major lesson is Simply that 
multi-agency action is always more difficult than might be expected, even when 
general objectives are agreed upon, all actors are at the local level, and 
ample resources are provided. These factors, while necessary, are not suffi- 
cient for success. The constraints on each agency's decision environment must 
be explicitly acknowledged and incorporated for real progress to be made. 
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_ BART-MUNI 


Designing a Joint Pass 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


PROJECT SCOPE 


This is Volume I of the final report for the Joint Fare Prepayment 
Demonstration Design Project, carried out by the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission of the San Francisco Bay Area under a grant from the U.S. Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration's Office of Service and Methods Demonstra- 
tions (CA-06-0137). Fare prepayment (such as tickets or passes) was chosen as 
a mechanism for achieving a regionally coordinated transit fare structure. 
The project was intended to identify, evaluate and select alternatives for 
fare prepayment arrangements among several of the transit systems operating in 
the region. The project work scope included: 

1) identifying the market for prepayment, 

2) identifying and evaluating alternative prepayment methods, 

3) developing pricing policies and financial management methods, 

4) developing distribution, promotion, and monitoring plans. 

The final product was to have been the definition of a specific prepayment 
plan for implementation in a subsequent demonstration grant. The design phase 
was budgeted for nine months at $50,000. 

While the project finished within budget, it took nearly three times as 
long as expected and, even then, did not achieve the comprehensive goals set 
out for it initially. This report therefore serves the multiple purposes of 
reporting what was accomplished, recommending further needed work and analyz- 
ing why the project has taken the shape that it has now. Although the speci- 
fic institutional setting in the Bay Area is unique, there are lessons to be 
learned about fare prepayment and multi-agency coordination that may be 


instructive elsewhere. 


FINAL REPORT ORGANIZATION 

The remainder of this volume provides general information about transit in 
the region, the organizations involved in the project, project organization 
and execution, how the joint pass design proceeded and how the overall imple- 
mentation process worked. 

Volume II details the analysis of the market for joint fare prepayment, 
including results of surveys of buyers of the two most well established sepa- 
rate system monthly passes and buyers of the first joint pass to be introduced. 

Volume III is the initial research report prepared by the project's 
consultant, the University of California, Berkeley, Institute for Transporta- 


tion Studies, on the Feasibility of Coordinated Fares. 
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CHAPTER 2 


TRANSIT IN THE BAY AREA 


TRANSIT. SERVICES 


Six major public transit agencies provide service in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Each is independent, and sets fares in response to its constitu- 
ency and its policy board. Each of the operators is governed by an elected 
board, although in some cases the service areas and constituencies over lap 
(San Franciscans, for example, are represented by three transit agency boards 
-- BART, Golden Gate, and Muni). A high level of informal cooperation exists 
among these operators, but formal integration of fares had not been attempted 
before. 

In addition to these six major public systems, the Southern Pacific commu- 
ter rail service from San Jose (in Santa Clara County) to downtown San 
Francisco is now operated under contract to the California State Department of 
Transportation (Caltrans), with operating funds provided by federal and state 
sources and by the three counties served (Santa Clara, San Mateo and San 
Francisco). 

The table on the following page shows the population of the counties 
served by these systems. Total annual revenue patronage for the systems for 


recent fiscal years are is below: 


Table 2-] 
Annual Revenue Patronage 
(000's) 
FY 1977-8 FY 1978-9 FY 1979-80 FY 1980-81 (est.) 
AC 45,742* 58,096 61,013 64, 880 
BART 38, 665 30.500 34,482* 45,200 
GG Bus 8,514 8,863 9,360 10,182 
GG Ferry 2,142 £3035 1,094 2016 
Sh eMuns 120,215 124,000 (not available) 
SamTr ans 9,456 11,485 14,959 163335 
SCCTD 11,641 IS.32/7 Jlgeon 24,800 


* Includes effect of work stoppage 


County (5) 


Alameda 
Contra Costa 
San Francisco 
Marin 

Sonoma 

San Mateo 


Santa Clara 


Table 2-2 
SERVICE AREA POPULATION 


Served By These Operators: 


Population Golden Sha Santa Southern 
1970 Census 1980 Census AC BART Gate MUNI SamTrans Clara Pacific 

1,071,446 1,105,379 X X (1) (2) 

556,116 6575252 X X 

7 1\55674 678,974 = X X X X X X 

208,652 2227952 X 

204,885 299,827 X 

55733011 588, 164 (6) X (3) X 
130699313 1295.07] CG) (4) X X 


4,379,447 4,847,619 


Notes: (1) 


SamTrans operates one route across San Francisco Bay on the San Mateo-Hayward Bridge to the Hayward BART 
Station in Alameda County. 

Santa Clara operates one express route from San Jose to the Fremont BART Station in Alameda County. 
Santa Clara operates some routes to and over the county line into San Mateo County, connecting 

with SamTrans. 

SamTrans operates some routes over the county line into Santa Clara County. 

Napa and Solano Counties are not directly served by these major transit operators, although they are 
within the nine-county definition of the Bay Area. 

SamTrans operates several routes to the Daly City BART station, the western terminus of the BART 
system, which is in San Mateo County, just across the boundary from San Francisco. 

AC operates one local route to connect with Santa Clara; free transfer at Dixon Road. 


Following is a brief description of each of the six major public transit 


Operators. 


Alameda-Contra Costa Transit (AC Transit) 


AC Transit, the first multi-county transit district established in 
California, took over the operation of the private coy tvereh in, 96036 
provides most of the bus transit in the heavily urbanized strip between the 
San Francisco Bay and the Oakland-Berkeley hills, from Richmond in the north 
to Hayward in the south. In 1974, the cities of Fremont and Newark voted to 
join the AC District, but Union City, between Hayward and Fremont, chose not 
to join. The AC service area is therefore divided into two parts, the main 
area from Richmond to Hayward and the low-density suburban area of Fremont and 
Newark. Two AC routes run through Union City, connecting the two parts. In 
addition to local service throughout its East Bay service area, AC runs seve- 
ral routes across the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge to the Transbay 
Terminal on the edge of downtown San Francisco. AC provides feeder service to 
all BART stations in its jurisdiction and local contract service in several 
outlying suburban areas. The District is governed by a board of seven elected 
directors, five of whom are elected by ward and two at large. The general 
manager directs a staff of 2,283 employees and a budget of $83.8 million 
(Fiscal Year 1980-81). AC provides service to over 200,000 patrons* each 


weekday on its basic local and transbay routes. 


Bay Area Rapid Transit District ( BART ) 
BART, the first of the new regional rail transit systems to be built in 


the United States since the early part of the century, was first established 


by state law in 1957, following a two-year planning study. From 1957 to 1962 


* Patronage is expressed throughout as one-way person-trips, or linked trips. 


“6s 


detailed engineering and financing plans were prepared, leading to the BART 
bond issue in November 1962. The passage of the bond issue allowed construc- 
tion ‘to begin in 1964. The first segment was opened for service in September 
1972 and the last (the underwater Transbay Tube linking San Francisco and 
Oakland) in September 1974. The seventy-one mile, thirty-four station system 
is governed by nine directors elected by district. BART employs 2,029 people, 
with a Fiscal Year 1980-81 operating budget of $105.5 million. Over 170,000 


patrons are carried each weekday. 


San Francisco Municipal Railway (Muni 

Muni, the oldest publicly owned transit system in the U.S., is governed by 
the San Francisco Public Utilities Commission (SFPUC), which also is responsi- 
ble for the city-owned water and electric power agencies. The commissioners 
are appointed by the mayor. Under a recent reorganization by the general 
manager of the SFPUC, some functions formerly undertaken by Muni staff were 
shifted to new SFPUC staff, such as financial planning and marketing. The 
Muni general manager is responsible for day-to-day operations of the cable 
cars, streetcars (including new light-rail vehicles known as Muni Metro), die- 
se] and electric trolley buses. Due in part to heavy use of passes, no firm 
patronage figures are available, but Muni staff have estimated anywhere from 
500,000 to 700,000 patrons per weekday in recent years. Muni staff (not 
counting related SFPUC functions) now numbers 3,694, and the Fiscal Year 1980- 
81 operating budget was $127.6 million. 

Under a recent change adopted in the city's charter, the Board of Supervi- 
sors (the city council) may now amend Muni fare revisions recommended by the 
SFPUC, where previously the Board could only comment and return proposals to 


the Commission for reconsideration. 


map 


Golden Gate Transit 


Golden Gate Transit, operated by the Golden Gate Bridge, Highway and 
Transportation District (GGBHTD), runs local bus service within Marin and 
Sonoma Counties, north of San Francisco, and across the Golden Gate Bridge, 
which it operates, to downtown San Francisco. Limited ferry service is run 
between two terminals in Marin County and the Ferry Building at the foot of 
Market Street in downtown San Francisco. The Bridge Board is composed of 
nineteen directors, who are appointed by the county boards of six counties 
from San Francisco to the Oregon border, plus one appointed by the mayor of 
San Francisco. In addition, Golden Gate operates local service by contract 
within Marin County for that county's non-operating transit district. Many 
Golden Gate routes are similar to those taken over from previous Greyhound Bus 
Line operations in the area. The district began transit operations in 19725 
and now has 750 employees and a 1980-81 operating budget of $30.4 million. 


Approximately 40,000 patrons are carried on a typical weekday. 


San Mateo County Transit District (SamTrans) 

SamTrans was established in 1974 to take over and expand existing local 
and commute services that had been operated by Greyhound Bus Lines and several 
cities in the County. SamTrans is governed by an appointed board, including 2 
county supervisors, 3 city councilmen and 4 citizens. SamTrans buses service 
downtown San Francisco, the Daly City BART Station (western terminus of the 
BART system), San Francisco International Airport and all the Southern Pacific 
Railway commuter stations in the county. SamTrans staff numbers 389, with a 
1980-81 fiscal year operating budget of $23.1 million. Approximately 70,000 


patrons are carried each weekday. 


os 


Santa Clara County Transit District (SCCTD) 

SCCTD was formed in 1972 to take over and expand existing services in the 
county. The county board of supervisors governs the district. Bus service is 
rapidly expanding, serving not only the county, but also connecting with the 
BART Fremont station (southern terminus of the BART system), Southern Pacific 
Railway commuter stations in the county and several SamTrans routes near the 
county boundary. With a staff of 1,722 and a 1980-81 operating budget of 


$84.3 million, SCCTD provides daily service to 85,000 patrons. 


TRANSIT FARES AND PASSES 

Each of the major operators provides at least one form of transit fare 
prepayment, principally monthly passes or books of tickets. (Table 2-3) The 
arrangements of most importance to this project were those concerning AC 
Transit, BART and Muni. 

BART's Automatic Fare Collection (AFC) system is based on a magnetically 
encoded, stored-value ticket, which the user may purchase from vending 
machines in each BART station in any value up to $20.00 (in nickel incre- 
ments). The ticket is then used until its dollar value has been reduced below 
that needed to pay for a trip. Then the remaining value may be transferred 
onto a new ticket. These operations of keeping track of value used and issu- 
ance of new tickets are handled by AFC equipment in the stations. While the 
BART ticket is not a pass in the usual sense, it offers the rider the oppor- 
tunity to choose his/her preferred amount of prepayment. The unique features 
of BART's AFC system are discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4. 

AC Transit has a flat fare for bus service within its East Bay service 
area for all local routes. Express routes to downtown Oakland and transbay 


routes to San Francisco are zoned. In November 1979, AC introduced its first 


Table 2-3 
SUMMARY OF TICKET SALES PRACTICES 


through 
ticket agency 


AC BARTD -_GGBHTD. «== SF Muni_ = SamTrans_ = _SCCTA_ 
TYPE OF 
HICKEd? 
ne Sy oy ot ee ee ee 
Pass es) eS SI 
Ticket. Book.” Yes "NOS es ee ee eee 
Multiride 
ticket. G25 Foe Yes i ee 
PRICE? 
Basis 
-ticket 20 ride | fixed value | 20 ride | -- | 20 ride | 22-40 ride 
-pass 36rides | -- | -- b 326rni1de | -- | 34 ride 
| | | | | 
Price | | | | | 
-ticket $9.59-19 local] $10 or $20 |$26.10-$54 | | $8-$29 | $10-$36 
$19-28.509 | | (transbay | | 
transbay only) 
-pass $18 local | | -- ff St6 | | $17-$34 
$36-54 | -- | | | -- | 
transbay | | | | | 
OUTLETS? 
Type of 
outlets universities; | Banks, | Banks | Wide | Employers | Employers 
groceries; | emp loyers | |variety of | stores, and | savings and 
terminals; | stations | Joutlets; | city halls “| Joans: 
credit card | | | employers | | colleges 
| | | | 
| | | | 


| 
By Mail Yes | No Daves | No | Yes | Yes 


local monthly pass, good for unlimited rides on routes within the East Bay. 
In March 1980, AC introduced its zoned Transbay monthly passes, good both for 
unlimited Transbay trips for the designated zones and for trips on all East 
Bay routes. 

Muni has a flat fare for all of its services. It introduced its monthly 
pass (called the "Fast Pass") in 1974. 

The current fare structures of these three systems are summarized in the 
following table, along with the previous fares. (Table 2-4) All three sys- 
tems raised fares in 1980 and are expected to do so again in 1982. 

Pass sales by AC and Muni have grown over time, with the volume affected 
by fare changes which changed the relative cost per tip) for susers. —Histoni-— 
cal data are shown in the following chart, The most recent available figures 
indicate approximately 100,000 Muni Fast Passes are sold each month, while AC 
sells about 7,000 local passes and 5,000 transbay passes. 

While there are discounted transfers available for bus trips connecting to 
BART stations for both AC and Muni, there was no joint fare or single ticket 
among the three systems until the first joint pass was introduced for AC and 


Muni in September 1981. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SETTING 

One of the major motivations for undertaking this demonstration design was 
the institutional complexity. The transit agencies described in the previous 
section operate in a complicated organizational environment. Aside from indi- 
vidual dealings with various agencies at the state and federal levels (primar - 
ily Caltrans and the U.S. Urban Mass Transportation Administration), each 
Operator must deal regularly with the Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
(MTC), the regional transportation Planning agency for the nine-county Bay 


Area. MIC was formed by state legislation in 1970 to oversee the deve lopment 
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FARE STRUCTURE COMPARISONS 
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of the regional transportation system, including both transit and higtways, 
with broad review powers over applications for state and federal funding. 
Among its many other functions, MIC has tried to promote coordination among 
the transit operators through its fund allocations. 

Active interest in transit coordination has grown over the past several 
years with the concerns over performance measurement, productivity improve- 
ments and increasing public subsidies for operations. In the Bay Area, this 
interest was expressed in the formation of the Regional Transit Association 
(RTA) in 1977. Soon after the formation of the RTA came the establishment of 
the Transit Operator Coordinating Council (TOCC). Both RTA and TOCC are 
discussed in detail in Chapter 3. 

There also exists a separate body to coordinate the improvement and 
provision of Southern Pacific rail service in the San Jose-San Francisco corr- 
idor. This Project Management Committee (PMC) is composed of the general 
managers of SCCTD, SamTrans and Muni and representatives of Caltrans. The 
PMC, like the RTA Board, is assisted by several staff committees. While most 
of the work of the PMC concerns service planning and financial matters, it 
also has identified fare structure coordination as a future priority. 

The project was directed by an MIC project manager, who was assisted by 
the RTA Coordinator (a specially funded position at MTC). The Services and 
Tariffs Committee (S&T) of the RTA, composed primarily of transit planners, 
served as the project steering committee. A project consultant (the 
University of California, Institute for Transportation Studies) was retained 


to undertake the initial research. 


INFORMATION SOURCES 
The project depended on a wide variety of primary and secondary sources. 


“xisting surveys of transit patrons were examined for their relevance to the 
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project and computer tape files of the most useful surveys were obtained. A 
related UMTA-sponsored project in the area (the Regional Integrated Public 
Information and Transit Support Program, otherwise known as the RTA Marketing 
Project) incorporated interoperator transfer issues in its surveys at the 
behest of this project. Transit agency operational data were acquired on 
patronage and transfers, but little was available of direct use. 

The project consultant augmented these sources with a brief postcard 
Survey at interoperator transfer points where no other information was avail- 
able. The consultant also collected extensive interview data from staff and 
managers at al] levels of MIC and the transit operators to ascertain personal 
and institutional attitudes toward the coordination project. 

The most elaborate data collection element of the project were the surveys 
of AC, Muni, and joint pass users which were designed and conducted by MIC 


staff. The surveys are described in detail in Volume II of this report. 
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CHAPTER 3 


BACKGROUND FOR THE PROJECT 


DECISION-MAKING ENVIRONMENT 


The major organizations bearing on this project were briefly mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. In this section, we will look at some of them in more 
detail. This somewhat lengthy diversion from the specifics of joint transit 
fare prepayment is necessary so that the workings of the project can be under- 
stood. From the outset, this project was more one of demonstrating the possi- 
bilities and limits of institutional coordination than one of technical 


development, as will soon become evident. 


MTC 


The Metropolitan Transportation Commission (MTC) was formed by state 
statute in late 1970, following the regional transportation planning work 
undertaken in 1963-9 by the Bay Area Transportation Study Commission (BATSC). 
MIC's early staffing and organization were oriented to producing the first 
annual Regional Transportation Plan by 1973, as required by law, and to 
continuing the technical studies of the type undertaken by BATSC. Once 
adopted, the plan was the basis for review and approval of all local agency 
requests for state or federal funding. While the BATSC effort was typical of 
many metropolitan comprehensive land use-transportation studies of that era, 
following the 1962 Highway Act, the approval power the Legislature gave MIC 
was unique. In 1972, MTC's functions were greatly expanded by the passage of 
-he state Transportation Development Act (TDA). TDA extended the state sales 
tax to previously exempt gasoline and returned part of this new revenue to 
each county in proportion to actual tax generation. In metropolitan areas, 


the state designated regional transportation planning agencies (RTPA's) to 
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administer the funds and gave such agencies a percentage of the tax revenues 
for planning and administration. This was the first assured funding for MIC 
and established the financial foundation for pursuing a variety of activities. 

Other on MIC functions can be traced directly to several federal and state 
mandates, discussed more fully later in this chapter. MTC had been designated 
the region's metropolitan planning organization (MPO), responsible for carry- 
ing out the Federal requirements for coordinated transportation planning of 
highway and transit programs. Federal and state environmental laws and 
regulations, especially in the area of air quality, also carried certain 
regional planning requirements for MIC. 

More recent mandates, particularly from the state, have dealt with public 
transit operations and finance, resulting both in a wider range of functions 
for MTC and a shift in the relationship and perception of MIC with respect to 
transit operating agencies. Most significant of these responsibilities was 
the state directive that MTC scrutinize transit agency budgets, performance, 
productivity, fare revenues and service coordination. While these responsi- 
bilities have now been institutionalized through committees and routines of 
reporting, there is still occasional debate on whether MIC has overstepped its 


authority and interfered in the internal affairs of the independent agencies. 


The RTA 

Shortly after the first MTC plan was adopted, the Commission directed all 
transit districts in the region to participate in a cooperative federation to 
develop “a comprehensive plan inciuding equipment to provide for the implemen- 


tation of uniform coordinated transfer procedures and related privileges and 


* The Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG) is the overall federal metro- 
politan clearinghouse agency for the region. 
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fares among all the transit district systems in the Bay Area region not later 


than July 1, 197400200" Since there was no enforceable mandate to form such 


a federation, little action was taken. The individual transit agencies 
strongly objected to the concept of a federation, which implied surrendering 
some authority to a central body. The model the Commission had in mind was 
the widely praised Hamburg, West Germany, federation, which successfully inte- 
grated a variety of transit systems into a coordinated system of services and 
fares to solve regional transit financing problems .¢ 
The idea of a formal coordinating organization languished for several 
years, although informal coordination continued on a regular basis. By some 
accounts, the six major transit agencies decided to take independent action to 
form a coordinating group in late 1976 to head off possible mandatory action 
from the Legislature. For whatever reason, these agencies did begin meeting 
informally in 1977 with four committes of staff members appointed from each 
agency: Management Information Systems (later changed to just Management 
Systems), Procurement, Public Information, and Services and Tariffs. In Manen 
1977, the group added two more committees (Personnel, Training and Affirmative 
Action; and Maintenance), selected the name of Regional Transit Association 
and heard the Services & Tariffs Committee report recommending four major 
issues for attention: 
(1) The study of transfers and interface between the 
systems involving coordination, scheduling, proper physical 
arrangements to enable transfers to be made easily and 
quickly, and the physical collection of fares, among other 
things; (2) The study of initiating new services and the 
financing of these services; (3) The analysis of fare 
policy; and (4) The evaluation of service standards which 
would involve, among other things, the study of the present 
overlap and duplication of service. 
The RTA began to define itself more formally later in 1977, with the adop- 
tion of bylaws and objectives. Its statement of purpose was to: 


'n11 references are listed at the end of this volume. 
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1]. Provide an organizational structure for the dis- 
Cussion and resolution of matters of mutual concern among 
the major transit operators in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

2. TO undertake projects of mutual benefit to enhance 
transit service to all people of the San Francisco Bay Area 
and to effect economies whenever possible through joint 
activities of the member operators. 

In 1978, RTA moved to become a more formal, legally established organiza- 
tion. This was in large part due to the development of a proposal for a 
regional transit public information and marketing program. To undertake such 
a large-scale project, apply for grants, contract for services, and incur 
joint financial obligations, the RTA had to pecne a legal entity. Under 
California law, this can be accomplished relatively easily by a joint exer- 
cise of powers agreement, which simply allows governmental agencies to agree 
to do jointly what they are already empowered to do separately (California 
Government Code, Section 6500 et seq.). The agreement was finalized in late 
1978 and signed January 16, 1979. Formal bylaws were adopted on May 15, 
1979. While the agreement allows RTA broad powers, for example, to hire 
employees and acquire property, the only formal actions taken have been in 
connection with the federal and state grants for the public information pro- 
ject and related agreements with MTC. 

The chairmanships of the RTA Board and its committees rotate alphabetic- 
ally by agency name each January 1. While there is some evidence that commit- 
tee activities are affected by the individual who is designated chairman, the 
annual changes in Board chairman have not resulted in major shifts in direc- 
tion. Prior to August 1980, there were no individuals devoted full-time to 
RTA activities. The secretary to the RTA Board, who is responsible for 
arranging all board meetings; preparing meeting agendas, packets and mailings; 


preparing minutes; and maintaining all official records, is an MIC depart- 


mental secretary who has a variety of other functions. 
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One MIC planner (manager of this project) had previously been working 
approximately one-quarter time on coordinating RTA Board agendas and assisting 
certain RTA committees. In August 1980, MTC hired a transportation planner to 
serve as RTA Coordinator; taking over most of these responsibilities and 
providing administrative and technical support to the Board and all its 
committees. The coordinator (co-author of this report) is in regular contact 
with all RTA committees to help keep them on their work programs and advise 
them of board actions. He also participates directly in committee work to 


facilitate work planning, data gathering or connections among committees. 


The TOCC 

In late 1977, state legislation was signed making permanent the half-cent 
sales tax in the three BART counties (Alameda, Contra Costa and San Francisco) 
as the principal, assured source for funding BART operations. The law made a 
portion of these funds available for allocation by MIC among AC Transit, BART, 
or Muni, on the condition (among others) that each: 

Is a participating member of a transit operator coordinating 
council which the commission shall establish to better coordinate 
routes, shedules, fares, and transfers among the San Francisco Bay 
Area transit operators and to explore potential advantages of joint 
ventures in areas such as marketing, maintenance, and purchasing. 
The commission shall be a member of the council. 

By agreement with all of the six systems, TOCC membership was extended to 
include the general managers of all six RTA member agencies. MTC has since 
expanded the TOCC further to include representatives of three medium-s ized 
transit operators in outlying areas and of the California Department of Trans- 
portation, in its role as operator of the Southern Pacific Railway commute 


service between San Jose and San Francisco. MTC's resolution forming TOCC 


identifies only a few general functions: 
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Objectives 

1. To assist the MIC in meeting State and Federal require- 

ments. 

2. To focus attention on transit coordination. 

3. To encourage top management participation in MIC's 

deliberations. 

Role 

T. Advise the MIC relative to its exercise of respons ibil- 

ities specified in State and Federal programs. The TOCC 

does not have policy or management responsibilities. 

Agenda 

]. To cover policy and coordination issues identified by 

MTC. 

2. To include additional items agreed to by TOCC. 

3. To consider whether items are best handled by TOCC or 

referred to RTA.6 
In practice, TOCC and the RTA Board generally meet concurrently, one after the 
other, with occasional intentional overlap in agendas. The legislative des- 
cription of TOCC functions is really more closely in line with RTA activities, 
while MIC makes use of TOCC more as a discussion forum on MTC policies and 
actions or legislative developments at the state or federal levels. 

Staff support for TOCC is fully provided by MIC, with the RTA secretary 
also serving as TOCC secretary. The RTA Coordinator assists the TOCC liaison 
(manager of this project) in arranging agendas and preparing materials for 
review. 

It has been MIC staff's practice to take important regional policy issues 
affecting transit to the TOCC for its information, discussion, input and, 
where possible, concurrence, before taking the issues on to formal discussion 
and action by MIC's committees. In some significant cases, such as in setting 
regional transit capital priorities for annual funding, the TOCC discussion 
serves to resolve conflicts and make trade-offs to reach an acceptable package 


before it is submitted by MIC staff for formal Commission action. 
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It should be noted that by no means is all interoperator or operator-MTC 
contact limited to RTA and TOCC activities. MIC staff deal regularly with 
operator staff on the development of planning and capital projects, and on 
their funding and conduct. Informal discussions among certain transit opera- 
tor staff occur continually, especially where their service areas overlap or 
abut. Some interoperator coordination is formally undertaken outside of RTA. 
For example, a state-funded demonstration of joint transfers between Golden 
Gate ferries and Muni surface vehicles in San Francisco was an independent 
project. 

In short, the decision-making environment of transit in the Bay Area is 
extremely diffuse and complex. The accompanying chart is a gross attempt to 
summarize all the organizational actors directly involved in the Joint Fare 
Prepayment Project. The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of indivi- 
duals who have participated or who will be participating in the project at 
some level. 

These organizational structures and histories provide the backdrop for the 
project, but they do not tell the whole story. Another set of constraints on 
the actors and the project comes from the variety of mandates on MTC and the 
operators, beyond those already mentioned, and from a long history of actions 


to encourage transit coordination. 
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Notes to Figure 3-] 


Us Numbers in parentheses are the number of persons who have been or 


will be involved with the joint pass project, so far as can be 
determined at this time. 


2. Voters and riders of the three systems overlap, although the boards 
and staff tend to consider "their" constituents to be independent. 
3. In the upper chart, there is some overlap among the RTA/TOCC commit- 


tees, the technical committee and the staff total. 


4, Asterisk (*) indicates membership on the technical committee. 
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THE MANDATES TO COORDINATE TRANSIT 

There is a long history of calls to coordinate regional transit. Many 
have been in plans:and consultant reports; others have been in state legisla- 
tion and MIC resolutions. The most continuous history involves coordination 


among AC Transit, BART and Muni, although the first such plan predates both 
AC's and BART's formation. 


1956-1976 Studies. 
The 1956 report by the consultants to the Bay Area Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion stressed the importance of supportive local bus service to the success of 


the proposed rail system; at this stage, BART was envisioned as a six county 
system looping the Bay: 


We cannot overemphasize the importance of effective 
coordination and integration of the rapid transit system with 
the vast networks of existing surface transit lines.... The 
success of the rapid transit system in the Bay Area will 
depend on establishing desirable relationships between the 
surface and rapid transit lines. . 


The nature of these “desirable relationships" is incorporated as a general 


assumption in the analysis: 


Through effective cooperation or controls, all transit 
service in the Bay Area will be integrated with the rapid 
transit system. Such integration must include the elimina- 
tion of competitive transit facilities, rerouting -- where 
feasible -- of existing interurban and local transit opera- 
tions to act as feeders to the rapid transit system, and 
the encouragement of new tributary feeder services.8 


The report also foresaw the possibility of joint rail-bus fares, but not 


immediately: 


Because rapid transit revenues will be committed to 
the payment of rapid transit operating costs and debt ser- 
vice, the services provided by the feeders will involve 
collection of supplemental fares. In order to eliminate 
the cost involved in administering and collecting joint 
fares and paper transfers between the surface and rapid 
transit systems, it is proposed that generally the fare 
Structures of each be kept separate. This does not 
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preclude the possibility of establishing joint fares and 
transfers between specific lines where such arrangements 
are found to be beneficial to both rider and operators 
after the rapid transit system has assumed a seasoned 
Operational pattern. 9 

The 1962 consultant report that led up to the BART bond vote similarly 
emphasized the need for coordination of BART with surface transit by assuming 
that it would occur, !9 The analysis, like its predecessor, treated feeder 
transit fares as a separate item to the traveler. |! 

A short time after the bond vote, a detailed examination of coordination 
requirements was undertaken by AC, BART and Muni using federal funds and a 
consortium of consultants. The Northern California Transit Demonstration 
Project was completed in 1967. It concluded, not surprisingly, that coordina- 


tion was needed: 


To be successful, however, the attraction must provide 
more than a 70-mile-per-hour ride across San Francisco Bay; 
the seconds saved in line travel will be dissipated in 
minutes lost at stations, if the rapid transit service is 
not effectively coordinated with surface operations on both 
sides of the bay.!2 


The consultants investigated several alternatives for joint fares, sett]- 
ing on a 50% discount off the feeder fare for round-trip patrons. !3 This 
approach was substantially adopted by Muni, although the full recommendations 
on coordinating services were never accepted by all parties. 

From 1972 to 1974, separate studies of AC-BART and Muni-BART coordination 
were sponsored by MIC, again using federal funds to hire consultants to con- 
duct the analyses. The Muni-BART consultant recommended a two-part transfer 
ticket, purchased in the BART stations, and a 50% discount: 

It is recommended that the fare subsidy initially be 
Shared on a fifty-fifty basis between BART and Muni. In 
the future, more sophisticated formulas could be developed 
to account for transfers among all the Bay Area transit 


operators.... Use of the BART stored-fare card in particu- 
lar would offer a number of advantages. 1/4 
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The AC-BART consultant found through a market survey that there was great 
interest in a single fare (i.e., where patrons pay only one fare for both BART 
and feeder service), but noted that, "The institutional implications and 
requirements of achieving a single-fare concept in the Bay Area go beyond the 
scope of this study." !9 However, the consultant concluded with a recommen- 
dation for "Investigation of the market potential for monthly transit passes 
either for use only on AC buses or conceivable for combined AC/BART and reg- 
ional use." !6 

With the actual schedule for opening BART overtaking the studies of how to 
accomplish coordination, "temporary" transfer arrangements were established. 
In the East Bay service area, transfer machines were placed in every BART 
station, near the exit gates. BART patrons can get a free transfer when leav- 
ing the station for an AC ride away from the station, but they must pay the 
full fare to the station. For a round-trip patron, this amounts to a 50% 
discount. However, it also allows abuse of two types. First, someone who 
gets a ride to the station and a free transfer away, ends up paying nothing to 
AC. Second, for some short trips in the central Oak land-Berkeley area, it is 
possible to take a BART trip in one direction, and take a free AC transfer 
when exiting for the return trip on any of the several AC local routes paral- 
leling BART. 

In San Francisco, the two-part ticket is purchased from Special machines 
in the BART stations. One part is to be used for the trip away from the 
system, the other part is to be held for the return trip to the station. The 
two-part transfer is priced at one full] Muni fare, and therefore represents a 
50% discount for a round-trip, as with AC. 

Both these "interim" arrangements are still in place. There have been no 


changes in the procedures since BART first began operations. 
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MTC Policies and Mandates 


Calls for improved coordination of Bay Area transit services are legion; 
some have already been mentioned. Here we will describe those that have, 
presumably, some formal authority to effect changes. 

The major document MIC must produce each year is the annual Regional 
Transportation Plan (RTP) update. All other related documents must reflect 
the goals, policies and financial assumptions of the RTP. Furthermore, to 
approve any claims for state or federal funds by local agencies in the region, 
MIC must first find the projects to be in conformance with the RTP. In its 
first document in 1973, MTC recommended that it sponsor: 

..a Cooperative federation of transit operators to 


propose, plan, keep the Commission advised and help imple- 


ment ney programs of coordination in transit opera- 
tions. 


Such programs were to include: 
Coordination of fare structures, ticketing, transfers 
and fare collection procedures, including development of 


formulas for the disbursement of pooled fare revenue among 
operators. |8 


This reflected the formal RTP policy: "Eventual complete integration of 
schedules, services and fares among principal transit systems shall be foster- 
ed." 19 As described earlier, the transit federation never panned out, as 
operators stiffly resisted the idea of ceding power to a central authority. 
By 1980, the RTP policy had been revised to: 
Coordination of schedules, services and fares among 
the principal transit systems shall be fostered, and oper- 
ators are required to consider MIC principles when revising 
fares and services. 
The principles referred to are those contained within a resolution MIC 
adopted in 1978. MIC staff had been working with the Services and Tariffs 


Committee of the RTA throughout 1978 on fare, transfer and service coordina- 


tion guidelines. After extensive debate and haggling over wording, the RTA 
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Board accepted the report of its committee (though not considering it binding 
on any individual agency). MIC subsequently adopted the guidelines, substan- 
tially verbatim, as its statement of policy.” These principles include: 

A uniform fare structure for the six major transit opera- 

tors should be established throughout the region “soe that 


comparable fares are charged for comparable service. 


To the extent practicable, fare payment should be required 

of users no more than once during a one-way trip. 

Inter-operator transfers should not require additional pay- 

ment by the rider. The fare for such connecting trips 

Should be included in the overall point-to-point fare, 

regardless of the number of vehicles used.2] 

MTC's intention was to hold the operators responsible for implementing the 

guidelines and to explicitly consider: 

---evidence of progress in implementing these principles 

and guidelines in future reviews of claims and applications 

for financial support of each of the six major transit 

operators and in five-year Transit Development Programs.22 

MIC incorporated these guidelines in two Subsequent resolutions affecting 

transit fund allocations. The first, in late 1979, dealt with setting MICs 
policy for allocating a new source of state transit funds .¢° Under the law, 
$35 million over a three-year period would be available to the Bay Area to 
"enhance public transportation." The legislation left setting priorities to 
regional agencies, like MIC. Since this was the first fund source for transit 
that was not explicitly tied to county or other geographic boundaries or to 
particular types of expenditures, it represented a unique opportunity to 
Pursue interoperator projects. However, debate over how MIC would exercise 


this unusual degree of discretion ranged over three months, with some oper a- 


tors on TOCC objecting Strenuously that the funds should simply be passed 
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*See Appendix C. 
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through by formula to all transit agencies. MIC finally adopted a policy 
emphasizing improvements to regional transit connections, passenger security, 
handicapped accessibility, priority capital projects, and "to implement 
regional fare, transfer and service coordination guidelines. "24 The subse- 
quent identification of eligible projects was equally controversial, and was 
not settled until February 1981, over one and one-half years after the initial 
legislation was passed. 

The second, and even more controversial, application by MIC of its coordi- 
nation guidelines was within the context of multi-year financial planning for 
AC Transit, BART and Muni. A series of Bay Area transit financing studies had 
been done in the mid-1970's, reflecting growing concerns over rapidly escalat- 
ing operating costs and subsidy requirements.<° As a result of the 1976-7 
study, state legislation was passed in 1977, as described earlier, making the 
BART sales tax permanent. That gave BART a stable funding base, to bring it 
into a financial situation similar to AC's and Muni's, which counted on 
locally determined property taxes for the bulk of local subsidies. However, 
California's constitutional amendment (Proposition 13), passed in June 1978, 
severely limited all local governments' abilities to increase taxes.°© This 
effectively reversed the financial position of BART relative to AC and Muni. 

To partly rectify this, legislation was passed in 1979 to amend the BART 
sales tax law to remove certain restrictive language. In addition, the legis- 
lation required MIC to develop, in cooperation with the operators, a financial 
management plan “to continue the vital transit services of these transit 
operators." The plan was to include: 

...criteria upon which revenues are to be allocated. 
These criteria shall include, but not be limited to, consi- 
deration of local tax contributions and fare levels, coord- 
ination of services, and other measures designed ta encour- 


age the_provision of efficient and effective transit ser- 
vices. 
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To produce the financial plan, MIC formed a policy committee composed of 
its commissioners from the three BART counties and representatives of the 
three transit agency policy boards. MIC staff worked with the three operators 
to develop base financial planning figures and Projections, and prepare recom- 
mendations to the policy committee. 

Acting on the recommendation of the policy committee, MTC adopted an 
interim financial plan for the three operators in February 1980, urging each 
to raise fares sufficiently to cover the legislatively required 33% of Opera- 
ting costs, and moreover urging that these fare increases be accomplished in a 
coordinated manner, consistent with MTC's guidelines. A deadline was set for 
adoption of a coordinated structure at at June 16, 1980. Moreover, the MTC 
resolution said, 

---Should the three operators not develop and adopt a coor- 

dinated fare structure as provided for in the financial 

management by June 16, 1980, MTC wil] postulate a coordina- 

ted fare structure for the three operators for the purpose 

Of allocating funds to the operators for the 1980-81 fiscal 

year.28 | 
This did not go over very well with the three Operators. Each responded with 
its own resolution, expressing varying degrees of consternation at MIC's 
infringement on its fare-setting responsibilities. The reaction was also 
Captured in several loca] newspaper headlines and editorials,°9 

| Nonetheless, Muni raised its fares in March 1980 and AC and BART followed 

in June, with each agency's base cash fare set at S0¢, the first time all 
three had ever been at the same base price. AC's cash zone fares for transbay 
trips were set equal to the BART fares for stations nearest the AC zone lines. 

The MIC's advisory committees have also highlighted fare and transfer 
coordination as priorities. Under state legislation deseo: furt her 


below), MTC appointed a Regional Transit Productivity Committee RRIPG)S. to 


review and advise on matters relating to improving the efficiency and 
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effectiveness of Bay Area transit operations. The RTPC included regional fare 
and transfer coordination among the "special emphasis projects" highlighted 
for action by the transit agencies in fiscal year 1980-81: "The objective is 
to simplify fare payment and ticket handling both for operators and for 
patrons who must use more than one transit system to complete a trip.3 

MIC's Minority Citizens Advisory Committee (MCAC) has included in its work 
plan the monitoring of MIC policies and actions relating to fare coordina- 
tion. Its principal concern has been that any proposed joint fare arrange- 


ments be examined for their equity implications for minority and low-income 


persons. 


Other State Mandates 


The Transportation Development Act (TDA), first adopted in 1971, provides 
funds for local public transportation through the state sales tax. MTC has 


authority to allocate these funds within each county in the Bay Area, but the 


law stipulates: 


All operators shall be encouraged to establish maximum 
coordination of public transportation services, fares, 
transfer privileges, and all other related matters for the 
overall improvement of public transportation service to the 
general public requiring such services within the affected 
areas.3 


The commission shall approve those claims which will 
not result in the undesirable duplication of public trans- 
portation services, and which will provide for a coordina- 
ted public transportation system in the region. 

A 1979 addition to the Act included: 


Where there are two or more operators within its area 
of jurisdiction, the transportation planning agency 
(MTC) ... Shall adopt not later than July |, 1980, rules 
and regulations to provide for transfers between the public 
transportation services of the operators so that such 
services will be coordinated. 
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Other sections added to TDA over the years have reinforced various coor- 
dinating and reporting requirements: 


The State Controller ... shall design and adopt a 
uniform system of accounts and records, from which the 
Operators shall prepare and submit annual reports of their 
operation to the transportation planning agencies having 
jurisdiction over them.34 


Each transportation planning agency shall annually 
identify, analyze, and recommend potential productivity 
improvements which could lower the Operating costs of those 
operators who operate ... within the area under its juris- 
GHCENON. <s°. 


A committee for the purpose of Providing advice on 
productivity improvements shal] be formed by the respons i- 
ble entity.... Prior to determining the allocation to an 
operator for the next fiscal year, the responsible entity 
Shall review and evaluate the efforts made by the operator 
to implement such recommended improvements .35 


The transportation planning agency shall designate 
entities other than itself ... to make a performance 
audit ... of each operator to whom it allocates funds.... 
A performance audit shall be submitted by July 1, 1980, and 
by July 1 triennially thereafter.... No operator shall be 
eligible to receive an allocation under this Chapter for 
any fiscal year until the transmittal of MEDOEUCS= OT) 1S 
performance audit to the entity which determines the 
allocation to the operator.36 


In 1980-81, MTC allocated over $70 million in TDA funds to the six largest 
transit operators for their basic Operating expenses. This accounted for from 
under 2% of BART's operating budget to over 55% of Samlrans'. The ability of 
MTC to attach conditions in approving claims for this major fund source is one 
of the principal methods it has to achieve its objectives. 

The 1977 law making the BART sales tax permanent also amended MIC's basic 


enabling statute: 


The commission shal] develop regional transit service 
objectives, develop performance measures of efficiency and 
effectiveness, specify uniform data requirements to assess 
public transit service benefits and costs, and formulate 
Procedures for establishing regional transportation prior- 
ities in the allocation of funds for transportation 
purposes.37 
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The conclusion from all this is that, over the years, the increased state 
funding for transit has carried with it closer scrutiny of the operators. The 
state has accordingly increased MIC's oversight responsibilities for functions 
which used to be considered entirely internal transit agency affairs. This 


fact serves as a backdrop for the organizational relationships affecting this 


project. 


PROJECT HISTORY 


Some of the early history of transit coordination in the Bay Area, 
described in the preceding section, might be seen as precursors for this 
Project. The direct impetus, however, was a letter to MIC from the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration (UMTA) in May 1978. The letter solicited the 
region's interest in participating in a demonstration project on integrating 
transit fares in a metropolitan, multi-agency context: 


The Urban Mass Transportation Administration is interes- 
ted in promoting public transportation and is considering 
providing demonstration funds to test establishing a simpli- 
fied joint fare structure in a region, or part of a region, 
where public transportation is provided by several operators 
or where more than one mode is used.... The fare integration 
project would produce a passenger fare structure with ident- 
ical fares for broken or continuous journeys of the same 
length regardless of the mode, or combination of modes, 
used. Thus, passengers within the area covered would be able 
to change vehicles as required, with all fare barriers elimi- 
nated between the different operating agencies.... The 
proposed demonstration is designed to promote intermodal and 
interagency integration through a unified fare structure. 


Naturally, this fit right into MTC's avowed interests. However, it took 
from May 1978 to July 1979 for MIC to develop and submit a demonstration grant 
application. Delay of this sort is a common problem in complex institutional 
environments. First, the RTA Services and Tariffs Committee was contacted to 
consider the UMTA solicitation. By the end of August 1978, a meeting had been 
arranged between UMTA representatives and members of the committee to discuss 


possibilities. It should be recalled that this was the same time that the 
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committee was working with MIC to get agreement on regional eordinevion 
guidelines, and also was coincident with the fiscal distress caused by Propo- 
Sition 13's passage. 

In the fall of 1978, MTC continued to push to gain the RTA's support for a 
demonstration. On the one hand, the operators were suspicious of the federal 
role and intentions. On the other hand, the grant would provide 100% outside 
money for a risky project. 

By December 1978, MITC had adopted the regional coordination guidelines, 
including language supportive of prepayment. Following continuing discussion 
between MIC staff and the Services and Tariffs Committee, MTC finally brought 
a proposal to the TOCC in March 1979. The general managers requested more 
information and time to consult with their policy boards before agreeing to 
join in a demonstration grant. MIC formally requested each agency's support 
in a letter May 3, 1979. Meanwhile, MTC staff were Preparing a detailed 
proposal and getting comments from Services and Tariffs Committee members. 

At this stage, MTC had hoped RTA would take on the Project, but it became 
Clear that the general managers were too cautious to plunge ahead with what 
appeared to be a commitment to joint fares. Instead, MTC restructured the 
proposal so that it was a grant request from MIC for the design phase of a 
demonstration, rather than a complete package from design to implementation 
and evaluation. The ‘general managers agreed with that approach, and also 
agreed with MIC's request to make the Services and Tariffs Committee the 
steering committee for the project. Since the Proposal and eventual award 
were to MIC, however, the RTA committee served in an advisory, rather than 
steering, Capacity. 

After the July 1979 proposal submission, there was a hiatus of several 
months while UMTA reviewed the application and while MIC completed all follow- 


up clearances. MITC received approval to proceed in October 1979, but approval 
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of the proposed consultant contract was delayed until March 1980 by UMTA 
administrative questions. MIC had gone ahead and begun the subcontract with 
the consultant in January by agreement with UMTA. After final reviews of the 
consultant contract by legal staff of al] affected agencies, the contract was 
Finally executed in May 1980, nearly two years after the initial UMTA letter 
of solicitation. 

The consultant continued work in the first half of 1980, under the general 
direction to investigate the feasibility of joint fares in the area, concen- 
trating on the market for such joint fares and on the institutional cons idera- 
tions. 

During this period, the consultant met regularly with MIC staff and the 
steering committee to discuss alternatives and narrow the focus of study. By 
late spring 1980, the steering committee was leaning toward a two-part project 
definition, one for AC/BART/Muni coordination, the other for the Southern 
Pacific rail corridor (SP /Muni/SamTrans/SCCTD). The committee agreed with the 
consultant that the most likely candidate market for joint fare prepayment was 
the regular commuter, who accounted for the most intersystem trips (see Volume 
II). Consequently, a monthly, unlimited-ride pass was considered the major 
option to pursue, although there was some interest in a multi-system weekend 
pass. 

The direction of the project Changed rapidly in June 1980, when the 
general managers of AC, BART and Muni wrote to MIC's executive director to 
defuse criticism that not enough effort was being made to achieve coordinated 
fares. Recall, MTC had set a deadline of June 16 for coordinated operator 
action before proceeding with its fund allocation decisions. The date of the 
letter from the general managers was June 16. 

The letter suggested that the three agencies were willing to cooperate in 


developing multi-operator passes if MIC would reserve $4 million in BART sales 
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tax funds (from the 1/2¢ sales tax in the three BART counties) for the project 
and make full allocation of all other available funds to the Operators. MIC 
agreed with this approach, did not "postulate" any fares, and made its June 
1980 allocations accordingly. In each of the three operator's allocation 
instructions were the words: 
As an incentive for the development of a more coordi- 

nated fare structure $1 million of the AC allocation ($1 

million of Muni's and $2 million of BART's) is reserved to 

defray the costs of a three operator joint pass demonstra- 

tion and follow-up. The MIC Executive Director is author- 

ized to make actual disbursements of these funds at appro- 

priate milestones in the demonstration. 39 

Thus, a very large local fund reserve had been suddenly created to fund a 
full demonstration, certainly far more than could have been hoped for from 
UMTA in subsequent grants. Furthermore, there was an explicit expression by 
BART of its intentions to pursue modifications of its automatic faregates for 
the purpose of accepting passes. Previously, BART staff had been reluctant to 
commit to such a course of action. 

Another event at this time narrowed the project. After lengthy negotia- 
tions, the contract had finally been executed between Caltrans and Southern 
Pacific on July 1, 1980. Since it would be months before the PMC committee 
Structure would be addressing fares, it seemed prudent to delay any further 
work on joint rail-bus passes in that corridor until more basic service and 
funding questions were settled. | 

In July, after discussing the issue with the Services and Tariffs Commit- 
tee, MIC presented the TOCC with a proposal to organize the now redefined 
multi-operator pass project, incorporating both the work that had been done to 
date, and the preliminary tasks and Organization suggested in the June 16 
letter from the three general managers. While some objected that MTC was try- 


ing to interfere in an operator initiative, it was finally agreed that a 


special technical committee would be formed comprising the Services and 
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Tariffs staff from AC, BART and Muni, plus an MIC representative to develop, 
implement and monitor the joint pass project. The three general managers plus 
MTC's executive director would be the steering committee. After a preliminary 
meeting in late July 1980, the technical committee began meeting regularly to 
develop its work plan. The work of the committee is detailed in the following 


chapter. A summary chronology of the project and related events is provided 


in Figure 3-1. 
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1977-78 


May 1978 


July 1978 
August 1978 


Sep.-Dec. 1978 


Jan.-Mar. 1979 


March 1979 


Apr.-June 1979 


July 1979 
October 1979 
November 1979 
Nov.-Jan. 79-80 
Jan.-Sep. 1980 
Feb. 1980 


March 1980 
April 1980 


Figure 3-] 
JOINT PASS PROJECT CHRONOLOGY 


Commencement of work by RTA Services & Tariffs (S&T) 
Committee to define inter-operator coordination projects; 
0 identification of BART-Muni Fast Pass as a priority 
~ project 
Oo development of fare, transfer and service coordination 
uidelines, subsequently adopted as MTC policy 
Preece lution No. 620, Dec. 1978), including desirability 
of fare prepayment 


Letter from UMTA soliciting interest in joint fare pre- 
payment demonstration 


AC Fare Increase 


MIC report to RTA Board on UMTA letter, meeting with UMTA 
staff, meeting with S&T to consider project 


Development of project concept paper, discussions with 


UMTA; delay pending adoption of coordination guidelines 


Development of project description, application package by 
MTC with S&T advice 


Presentation to TOCC, agreement on scope (demonstration 
design only, MIC as grantee for convenience, further opera- 
tor participation pending outcome of design study, S&T 
Committee as steering committee, actual demonstration to be 
by RTA) 


Refinement of work scope with S&T, letters of support from 
Six GM's, actions by MTC committees authorizing application 


Project application sent to UMTA 

Project grant approval received 

First AC local pass introduced 

Contract development with project consultant (UC/ITS) 

UC Research 

MTC Resolution No. 766 adopting AB 842 AC/BART/Muni transit 
finance plan recommendations, stressing coordinated fares, 
calling for multi-operator passes 


First AC Transit zoned transbay passes introduced 


Muni fare increase 


Boge 


Figure 3-1 - continued 


June 1980 Oo Letter to MIC from three GM's recommending joint project 
$4 million for support of joint passes 
Discussion with S&T of organization of project 
July 1980 Oo First meeting of project committee 
Oo Presentation to TOCC of S&T recommendation on 


Organization 
Oo BART fare increase. AC cash fare increase. 


Aug. 1980 to 


present 0 Development of project work plan 

0 Policy direction from steering committee 
Oo Identification of projects 
o BART technology development begun 

Sept. 1980 AC pass price increases 

Oct. 1980 Survey of AC and Muni pass buyers 

Sept. 198] Introduction of joint AC-Muni pass 

Oct. 198] Survey of joint pass buyers 
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CHAPTER 4 


DESIGN FOR THE JOINT AC-BART-MUNI PASSES 


NARROWING THE FOCUS 


MTC's original idea was to involve all of the major transit systems in the 
prepayment design project so that they would become actively involved in the 
eventual regional fare demonstration. As detailed in Chapter 3, a variety of 
events and decisions external to the project resulted in a much narrower 
focus: a system of joint monthly passes among AC Transit, BART and Muni. As 
Volumes II and II detail, this focus, while institutionally narrower, still 
represents the largest market for intersystem passes in the region. 

The first AC/BART/Muni committee work program proposed several distinct 
passes: AC-Muni, BART-Muni (intra-San Francisco), AC-BART transbay, AC-BART 
East Bay, and a global 3-operator pass as the ultimate end. As the committee 
discussed these options, it soon became clear that the issues are essentially 
the same for all of the BART-bus combinations. Thus, as committee discussions 
evolved, the focus was turned more to the general questions of regional fare 


structure, within which any joint pass would have to be compatible. 


ORGANIZING THE APPROACH 


The committee is dealing with three distinct but interrelated types of 
issues: operational, financial, and technological. These follow the general 


outline identified in MIC's July 1980 outline (Figure 4=1)*. 


Pay. 
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Figure 4-] 


JOINT PASS DESIGN ISSUES 


Objectives 

A. Promote increased transit patronage 

B. Improve convenience of the transit system to all users 

C. Shift more patrons to pass use to improve operations, e.g., boarding 
D. Reduce cash-handling costs, improve cash flow 

E. Move toward regional coordination principles 


Decision Options 


A. 


3 


Type of pass: daily, weekly, bi-weekly, monthly 
Implementation time-frame: 6 months, 1 year, more than | year 


Level of Technological development: 

1. non-technological - manual/visual system 

2. intermediate technology - modifications to existing equipment 

3. new technology - new equipment; research and development required 


Pricing: 

1. based on existing passes and fares, without discount to users 
2. based on existing passes and fares, with discount to users 

3. based on new regional fare structure for multi-system trips 


Inclusiveness, restrictions: 

1. tailor to particular combinations of two or three operators 

2. incorporate flexibility to expand to other systems later 

3. do/don't restrict the ue of the pass by time, type of trip, 
location, system or eligible user 


Cost-Revenue Sharing: 

1}. direct reimbursements based on joint pass passengers carried 

2. formula reimbursements, not directly related to passengers 
carried 

3. no reimbursement 


Regional allocations to defray revenue losses (from. discounts): 
1. specially earmarked regional funds 
2. normal fund allocations 


Marketing/Distribution System: 

1. uniform pass design and centralized marketing/distribution 

2. individual system design and decentralized market ing/ 
distribution 


Accountability 

1. special accounting and surveys to auditable data 
2. periodic spot surveys 

3. no special efforts 
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Figure 4-1 (continued) 


Security: fraud (illegal use), abuse (i.e., loopholes and shortcuts) 
1. monitor technologically 


2. mon itor by roving inspectors or police 
3. ignore, i.e., trade off losses from lower security level for 
costs of higher security 


III. Evaluation Criteria 


A. 


Technological feasibility 


1. Is change necessary? If so, can change be accommodated in 
existing equipment? 


2. If new equipment necessary, does required R&D already provide an 
answer? If not, can R&D be accomplished in-house. 


Operational Feasibility 
] 


Is system more complex than present fares (for operating 
personnel?) 


2. Is an added burden placed on operating personnel? 

3. Does it improve or hinder operational efficiency? 

4. How easy it is to abuse or defraud the system? 

5. Do existing union work rules allow what the system requires? 
Financial feasibility 

1. What are the administrative costs of the system? 

2. What level of subsidy is required to off-set revenue losses from 


discounts or from fraud and abuse? 

3. What capital costs are required? 

4, What new personnel are required? 

5. How does the system affect the operators' knowledge of ridership 
and revenue, compared to the current system? 

6. Does the system allow clear accountability for costs and reven- 


ues? 
Marketability 
1. Is the system easy to explain, understand and use? 
2. Does the system require special efforts to educate users? 
3. Can the system be distributed through existing ticket outlets? 
4. What payment methods are possible? 
5. How many people will be attracted to the pass? How many will be 


new transit users? 
Is the system equitable in its costs and benefits? 
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Figure 4-2 


PROJECT ORGANIZATION 


| Poa | | | 

| RTA Board of Control | | Project Steering Committee | | MTC | 

| General Managers of | | AC, BART, Muni General | | Executive | 

| 6 transit agencies let Managers and MIC | | Director | 

| | Executive Director | | | 
| | 

| | Scere | | 

| RTA Service & Tariffs | | RTA | | Project | 

| Committee - 6 agencies | | Coordinator | | Manager 

| | | | 


| 

| | Joint Pass Technical Committee: | 

Project | | Representatives from AC, BART, | 
Consultant ‘< | Muni/SF PUC, MTC Representative | 
| 
| 


RTA Coordinator 
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Operational issues include deciding which joint pass options to investi- 
gate, how to achieve a desired level of accountability in pass sales and use, 
how to distribute and sell the pass to potential users, and how to stage the 
project. The options identified, for example, include a series of two-way 
Passes, like Muni-BART and AC-Muni, before moving toward a three-operator pass. 

Financial issues focus on the revenue impact of joint fares. Of greatest 
importance to the operators and MIC is the need to maintain sufficient fare 
revenues. AC, BART, and Muni must obrain at least 33% of their total operat- 
ing costs from fares in order to remain eligible for certain funds MTC allo- 
cates. There are fears that a joint pass would require some fare discount, 
thus resulting in an unnecessary revenue loss to some of the participating 
agencies. Discussion therefore revolves around determining the proper price 
for the joint passes and developing an equitable revenue distribution proce- 
dure. Since existing single-system passes are already discounted from the 
equivalent cash fare, there is an inclination to resist further discounts for 
joint passes. At the same time, some believe that people will not be willing 
to buy the joint passes if they are not discounted below the separate existing 
prices. The present thinking is to use discounts on joint passes only for 
short-term promotions of the new program, but not to build in a continuing 
revenue loss. 

Technological issues are due to BART's automated fare collection (AFC) 
system and, to a lesser degree, to Muni's AFC system on its new light rail 
"Metro.". The early decision by BART to employ the AFC approach was not made 
with the bus systems in mind. The magnetically-encoded BART tickets cannot be 
read visually by bus operators, and bus system tickets and passes cannot be 
read magnetically by BART's AFC equipment. A joint pass involving BART and 
either bus system therefore requires a technological change. No magnetic card 
reading equipment is presently available for use on-board buses, although some 
is under development by at least one manufacturer. Such research and deve lop- 
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ment efforts are being monitored for their potential use in the project. Even 
if it were available, the on-board bus pass-reading system would only work if 
all 2000 AC and Muni vehicles were so equipped. Much less costly would be the 
modification of BART's AFC equipment to read a new type of bus-BART ticket. 
Two such alternatives were investigated. 

The possibility of an entirely new kind of joint pass reader was rejected, 
since it would have to be installed throughout the BART system and could 
further complicate BART's equipment maintenance problems. Instead, the modif- 
ication of existing AFC faregates to read a bus-BART pass was proposed as the 
tinsteasolution.. This approach involves the reconciliation of differences in 
two types of BART faregates. Most gates in the BART system (approximately 
90%) were manufactured by IBM, which, having found that product unprofitable, 
subsequently got out of the faregate business. Later gates were provided by 
Cubic Western Corp., which provided all the similar but refined equipment for 
the Washington, D.C., Metro system. 

The dilemma is that the IBM and Cubic gates have complementary problems 
and benefits. The much older IBM equipment has generally been more mechanic- 
ally reliable than the Cubic gates, but the IBM gates' 1960's technology does 
not allow easy manipulation of the electronic gate circuitry that determines 
the appropriate fare for each trip. The Cubic gates, while relatively less 
reliable mechanically (at least the second generation gates built for BART), 
have a more modern, built-in microprocessor which can be easily reprogrammed 
for a variety of fares, including, presumably, bus-BART joint fares. 

The effort then focused on hiring outside computer/electronics experts to 
design a microprocessor that can be built into the IBM gates and still be 


compatible with the total AFC system. 
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The second approach was to find equipment which might be added onto exist- 
ing BART faregates externally to handle joint bus-BART passes. Cubic had 
developed a piece of equipment that could be suitable for this purpose, called 
an edge reader, a slide reader, or a wipe reader, and BART acquired two proto- 
types for installation and testing. These are briefcasesize boxes which sit 
next to regular faregates. A suitably coded magnetic card is slid along a 
horizontal slot on top of the box by the traveler; the box reads the card and 
opens the BART gate if a correct code is present. Tests were needed to deter- 
mine if the add-on equipment can be hooked into existing BART gates without 
presenting problems, if the Cubic reader can be adapted to read Muni's monthly 
pass (which has a magnetic stripe similar to BART's), and if the thin-paper 
BART and Muni tickets hold up in actual use. Most people now buy several BART 
tickets each month, and the tickets are inserted into the BART gates, which 
then read, process and return them to the traveler. The monthly joint pass 
would have to be used repeatedly and could be bent by the rider in pushing it 
through the Cubic reader. These factors were evaluated. (See the later 
section in this chapter on technology.) 

To give some structure to the investigation of these issues, the accom- 
panying chart (Figure 4-3) was developed, both to lay out work tasks and to 
keep track of agreements and unsettled questions. The separation of three 
types of passes was a matter of scheduling and phasing, rather than a real 
difference in approach. The AC/Muni pass, under existing fare structures, 
could be fairly easily accommodated by incorporating a sticker, signifying 
acceptance on Muni, on the existing AC transbay pass. This non-technological 
option could be pursued quickly and with pricing based directly on the sum of 


the prices of the existing passes. 
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Figure 4-3: AGREEMENTS TO DATE - INTEROPERATOR PASSES 


TASKS AC/MUNI MUNI /BART AC/MUNI /BART 
1. OBJECTIVES Ihe ile Ne 
A. Market A. Commuter A. General A. Commuter 
B. Type of Pass B. Monthly Pass B. Monthly Pass B. Monthly Pass 
C. Restrictions C. 1. None Co | eWithineSs&e C. 1. None 
1. Where 2. None 2. None 2. None 
2. On Use 3. No Youth, E&H 3. NO Youth, E&H 3. No Youth, E&H 
3. Adult/Discount Discounts Discounts Discounts 


2. PRICING, DISCOUNTS 2. SUM OF EXISTING FARE W/$2 2. OPTIONS UNDER STUDY 2. Geographically based regional 


OPTIONS: DISCOUNT Single Fare to be fare structure. Value-based fare 
A. Regional Fare $50.00, $59.00 & $68.00 determined. option; most like existing AC + BART 
B. Existing Fare fares. 

1. Sum of Fares W/ or W/O 

Discount 
2. Single Fare 
3. COST/REVENUE SHARING Bc Se 3s 

A. Total Cost A. $72,000 Not Including A. $445,000 for capital; A. At least $1.625 million 

Admin., Capital, Subsidy Printing, Admin. ether costs under study B. Through existing joint financial planning 
B. Reimbursement Method Bea MiiGetowAGe B. Under Study C. AB 1107 funds and SB 620 capital funds 
C. Use of Regional Funds AC to Muni (Subsidy) C. SB 620 for Capital 


(how to split pot?) C. AB 1107 funds for 


start-up costs 
4. 4. 4. 


4. MARKETING/DISTRIBUTION 


A. Where Sold: Existing A. Trans-Bay Terminal & A. Existing outlets A. Centralized or decentralized sales 
OutTets, Banks, BASS, etc. Office, Mail B. Probably Existing B. Options under study 

B. How Sold: Existing Methods, B. By AC Through Existing C. Under study C. Under study 
Machines, Credit Cards Channels (Terminal) 


C. Marketing-Existing RTA C. At Terminal; on AC 
Project Connection Transbay buses 


5. ACCOUNTABILITY Jc 5. 5. 
A. Misuse A. Pass design preserves A. Need to restrict A. Concern over possible "Bayfair 
B. Counterfeiting current safeguards travel to intra- Shuffle" problem; looking into 
CAnEtce against misuse and San Francisco;  anti- time code. 
counterfeiting passback feature incorpor- B. Safeguard against counterfeiting 
ated 
6. TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 6. No technological issues 6. B. 
involved in introducing A. BART Fare Gate Modif ica- A. Gate Modification option 
this pass. Monitor other tion option continuing continuing 
projects developing bus B. Edge Reader option B. Edge reader option not 
pass reader. not recommended recommended 
C. Phase-in of gate mod. to C. Need for vending machines, 
allow Muni/BART pass verifiers, addfare machines 
introduction as interim step as wel] 
Te 


7, EVALUATION/MONI TORING He 7h 
A. Pass Usage 


B. Revenue Impact 
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The BART/Muni intra-San Francisco pass was to be an early effort, for 
these reasons: 1) it is limited to just eight BART stations; 2) BART and Muni 
had recently set identical fares in San Francisco; and 3) Muni's operational 
plans to realign its service in the corridor served by BART. However, the 
technological issues involved for modifying BART's faregates for a Muni-BART 
pass are little different from those facing the ultimate three-way pass. 
Therefore, it was agreed that once the overall technological solution was 
agreed upon, it would first be implemented in San Francisco, but that no 
special technological solution be designed solely for the BART/Muni pass. 

A further scheduling issue relates to the previously mentioned regional 
fare coordination policy of MTC, as applied through the transit financial 
management planning effort. Within that work, it was agreed that all opera- 
tors would probably have to contemplate a fare increase in 1982 to meet fiscal 
1982-3 revenue targets. The agencies agreed that introduction of the BART/ 
Muni intra-San Francisco pass should be coincident with the coordinated fare 
increases. The AC/Muni pass would also, presumably, be priced within that 
new, coordinated structure. 

The three passes were investigated in parallel, with a similar set of 
leading questions explored for each: pricing, financial management, distr ibu- 
tion, promotion, monitoring, and technology. Pricing questions have so far 


dominated committee activities. 


Fare Structure and Pricing Strategies 


The pricing strategy for the AC-Muni interim pass (the sum of existing 
pass prices, plus a minor discount) is an example of modal pricing, thet1s, 
prices based on the fares of different agencies. This is the approach the 
project consultant pursued in the early months of the project, when there 


seemed to be little expectation of moving toward a regional fare structure. 


The more preferred price would be based on a regional fare structure, 
independent of which operating agencies were involved. This strategy became 
known as geographic pricing. 

Since it was desired that the AC-Muni pass be implemented as quickly as 
possible, there was to be little tampering with the existing prices. AC's 
transbay passes were priced by zones, $36, $45 and $54; Muni's pass was a flat 
$16. The joint price was agreed to be the sum of the two pass prices, minus 
$2 as a promotional incentive. Since the 1980 pass user survey (see Volume 
II1) and sales data indicated that a market already existed for purchasing the 
passes separately, it was believed this minimum level of discount would test 
the idea that convenience alone was an incentive to purchase passes. With 
centralized distribution of transbay AC passes at the Transbay Terminal and at 
the AC office in Oakland, distribution of the joint pass was simplified. 
Since all transbay AC travelers pass through the Terminal, that also serves as 
an easy focus for promotional efforts, which will focus on car cards on AC 
buses and placards and posters at the terminal. This pass was introduced in 
September 198] and is further described in Volume II. 

The BART-Muni intra-San Francisco pass price is still to be determined. 
At first, Muni wanted its existing $16 pass to simply be accepted in BART's 
fare gates for travel within the city. Muni's pass was already magnetically 
encoded for Muni's own automatic faregates, which are used only in downtown 
Muni Metro (light rail vehicle) stations. Unfortunately, the Muni pass coding 
was not fully compatible with BART, although Muni's faregate supplier had been 
committed to producing a completely compatible fare card. Full technical 
compatibility is expected to be achieved soon. Even if the Muni pass could be 
read now by BART's gates, the $16 price would mean that present regular BART 
riders in San Francisco, who pay 50¢ per trip with no discount, would shift to 


the lower priced pass. The resulting annualized revenue loss to BART was 
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estimated to be $2 million, although the increase in Muni pass sales was 
projected to result in a net loss of $1 million. Muni proposed that this 
amount be spent from the $4 million reserve. 

An alternative of a two-level price structure was discussed, under which 
the BART-Muni pass would be priced somewhere between the $16 level and the 
estimated regular commuting costs for BART-only riders. No conclusive analy- 
ses were made, however. As it became clear that the technological changes 
needed to allow the Muni pass to be read by BART equipment might take until at 
least early 1982 to achieve, the motivation for pursuing the $16 joint pass 
price was made moot. Since there was already a policy commitment to seek a 
coordinated fare increase in mid-1982, there was little point in pushing to 
introduce a low-priced joint pass that would lose revenue and be superseded in 
only a few months. 

BART's technological development consultant has estimated that all work 
needed to modify BART's fare gates for the Muni/BART pass can be completed by 
November 1982. Pricing is dependent on the outcome of Muni's impending fare 
increase, which may occur as early as April 1982. BART and Muni staff have 
been assigned to develop an appropriate revenue-sharing agreement coincident 
with the fare increase. There has not yet been an agreement on what changes 
BART or AC may make in their fares in response to Muni's increase to achieve 
the "coordinated fare increase" goals. 

The fare structure for the eventual AC-BART-Muni pass continues to be the 
focus for committee discussion. The joint pass, which would be good for trips 
on any combination of the three systems, would be priced according to a geo- 
graphically-based regional fare structure, with price varying directly with 
distance traveled. 

The criteria for evaluating fare structure options were grouped into those 


that are more important to transit users or to transit systems: 


ls 


a) Criteria from the user's viewpoint: 
1. Ease of understanding and using the fare structure 
2. Equitability of fare differentials for all travelers; 
1.e€., reasonable and logical fare differentials 
3. Competitive in relation to other modes and to single- 
trip prices 
4. Fairness in relation to services received. 

b) Criteria from the system's viewpoint: 

1. Technological - least need for new technological development 

2. Operational - least administrative burden, ease of operator 
understanding, least fraud and abuse 

3. Financial - people should pay for service received, reven- 
ues should be maintained, costs and revenues should be 
easily accountable, each system should recoup its fair 
Share of revenues, total costs (start-up and continuing) of 
the pass program should be reasonable 

4. Marketability - easily identifiable and significant market, 
distribution that makes passes easily available to intended 
markets. 

Among many possible fare structure options (grid zones, concentric circles 
or segmented ring zones, hexagonal systems, etc.), the committee wanted to 
keep close to existing Bay Area structures, especially following criteria a.1. 
and b.2. above. This still left two distinct options: BART's graduated fare 
structure or AC's fixed zone system. Both options are based on distance; the 
only difference is in the coarseness of the gradations of fares with distance. 
At present, BART's mileage charge decreases with distance, and AC's Charge per 


zone remains stable. 
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A general agreement was reached in December 198] that the regional pass 
fare structure would blend the two approaches into what is now labeled the 
"value-based" option. 

The principal difficulty with choosing either AC's fixed zone or BART's 
graduated fare options was that one or the other of AC's or BART's patrons and 
operating personnel would have to adjust to an entirely new system. This 
presented difficulties in both marketing and efficient operation. The recom- 
mended "value-based" option has the advantage of looking similar, or identi- 
cal, to the current practices on each system, while allowing for full integra- 


tion of fares. 


The “value-based" option would result in a pass that looked something like 


this: 


January 1982 


Zone AY MCs 


For BART riders, the pass would allow trips on BART of up to the trip 
dollar value shown. That value is also “translated” into an equivalent number 
of existing AC Transit zones. For example, a pass with a value shown of Sine> 
would allow any BART trip of value up to and including $1.25, and also allow 
a) any Muni trip; b) any local AC East Bay trip; c) any express AC East Bay 
trip from Zones 1 or 2; and d) any AC Transbay trip from Zone 2, Zone 2-north 
or Zone 2-south. The pass would be read by a BART gate in the usual fashion, 
asking if the value on the ticket is sufficient to cover the station-to- 
station fare. The only major difference is that the gate will simply verify 
this value, rather than decrement the ticket value as at present. The pass 
will be easily recognized by an AC operator because of the use of the same 
identification of valid zones. Any joint pass would be honored for local AC 
and Muni trips, regardless of zone value. 
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There are presently 25 nickel increments in BART fares, from 50¢ to $1.75. 
There could be an arbitrary number of joint pass increments, perhaps in 25¢ 
increments, to reduce the number of individual joint pass values that need to 
be produced and marketed. 

The joint pass would be unrestricted, as has been previously discussed. 
It could be used for unlimited trips within the designated month for the 
allowable value trips. There would be no restriction on intermediate stops or 
transfers, and any of the three operators' services could be used, within the 
value limits. 

The committee is now assigned to analyze the following questions in early 
1982: 

1) Should the multi-system passes replace or supplement existing sepa- 

rate system passes? 

2) Should a constant "trip multiplier" (the number of monthly trips 
assumed in pricing the pass) be applied across all operators, or be 
modified to reflect some estimate of differential usage? 

3) Should there be a stable distance charge? 

The staff committee is working toward recommending answers to these ques- 

tions and refining the value-based option on a schedule that fits the needs of 


the BART consultant's design phase. 


Financial Management 
Perhaps the most sensitive element of all, financial management has hardly 
been discussed so far by the committee. It will be most certainly determined 
by external events, mainly the availability of regional, state, and federal 
transit funding. The afore-mentioned joint AC/BART/Muni financial planning 
effort will provide the basic information and direction on which the Joint 


pass committee will have to build. 
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Distribution and Promotion 

The AC/Muni pass, as has been said, is being promoted at the Transbay 
Terminal and on advertisements aboard AC's transbay buses. While AC-Muni pass 
riders in this case must travel through the Terminal, and therefore are easily 
reached with centralized marketing, such is not the case with the BART/Muni 
and AC/BART/Muni pass. The results of the pass user surveys reported in 
Volume II indicate a desire for a variety of distribution methods. 

This area of investigation is scheduled for committee attention in early 
1982. Included in the analysis will be the use of existing pass outlets, mail 
and telephone ordering, and new vending equipment. AC Transit currently sells 
some passes through a company that provides a computerized ticket service for 
concerts, theaters and other major events. BART is continuing to investigate 
the installation of bank automatic teller machines which might also dispense 


transit passes and tickets. 


Monitoring 


With each pass introduced, sampling procedures will be used to survey new 
pass buyers, following up on the baseline data and AC-Muni pass survey des- 
cribed in Volume II. Sales and revenue data will also be collected to both 
evaluate the success of the programs and to provide supporting information for 


revenue distribution. 


Technology 


Quite apart from the issues described above, the technological question of 
whether and how to modify BART's faregates has consumed a great amount of 
attention in the project and will account for the largest portion of local 
resources used. While this is a unique issue with BART and the Bay Area, it 
may still be instructive to review how the complexity of a highly 
technological system can affect the progress toward fare integration. 
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BART pursued the technological options through an initial evaluation 
stage. The Cubic edge reader option and the faregate modification evaluations 


were completed in the spring of 1981. 


Cubic Edge Reader 


A feasibility test of the edge reader device was conducted at the Lake 
Merritt BART station from October to December 1980. Two prototype edge 
readers were installed at the station and approximately 200 BART employees 
were issued magnetically encoded passes and instructed in their use with the 
edge reader. 

Of the 9,600 uses of the passes during the demonstration, the counters 
registered 3,200 unsuccessful attempts or approximately one-third of the 
attempted uses. The reasons for the high failure rate were determined by BART 
staff to be three-fold: incorrectly encoded tickets, tickets being demagnet- 
ized or scrambled, and finally, problems in the manual transport of the card 
through the device. 

BART concluded, based on these results and on the results of a survey 
conducted among the employees who used the pass, that the existing Cubic edge 
reader model did not meet reliability requirements and was therefore unaccept- 
able at the present time. This finding was corroborated by a similar test 


conducted in New York by the New York City Transit Authority. 


BART Faregate Modification 

BART retained a consultant to investigate the alternatives for both 
interim and long-term modifications of the BART faregate to accept monthly 
passes. The report of Phase I (evaluation and alternatives analysis) focused 
on IBM equipment and was completed in June 1981. The report concluded that 


the faregate modification was both feasible and relatively inexpensive and 
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that the best option was the replacement of all existing electronics with 
micro-processor based Circuit boards. In addition, an interim solution of 
Parallel processors was recommended to allow BART gates in San Francisco to 
accept passes at an earlier date than that for the entire system conversion. 
The project steering committee has approved this recommendation. The interim 


solution for San Francisco is expected by November 1982, while the total fare- 


gate modifications may take approximately two years. 


Other Technological Issues 


Yet to be identified are the capital costs associated with Other possible 
pieces of hardware complementary to the BART faregates. Such items as ticket 
and pass printers, pass verifiers, pass vending equipment and add-fare equip- 
ment* will be necessary to implement the project. Inventories of available 
equipment and of the cost of developing or purchasing new equipment are impor- 


tant work tasks for the project Technical Committee in coming months. 


* Add-fare machines are used to add value to a coded ticket. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE CASE FOR FARE COORDINATION 


The goal of coordinating the fares among the transit operators has not 
been subjected to much debate. The degree of coordination and the schedule 
for achieving it have sparked lively disputes, but the basic premise seems 
universally accepted among the agencies. There appear to be three different 


reasons why fare coordination has maintained such popularity (in principle if 


not action). 


Coordination as a Technical Objective 
The most often cited reason for supporting fare coordination, particularly 
through the medium of a joint pass, is to improve efficiency in the broadest 
sense of the term. The principal arguments go as follows: 
1. For present transit patrons who use more than one system, the necess- 
ity to pay separate fares imposes not just an inconvenience, but an unfair 
penalty. This burden does not register as a cost to any transit agency; 
it is, in effect, an external cost ("negative externality," in economic 
jargon) borne by riders. A joint pass would presumably redress this 
imbalance. 
2. For travelers who are deterred from using transit because of the 
inconvenience of multiple fares, a joint pass would result in increased 
use of transit. This would be seen as increasing both the traveler's 
mobility and the productivity of the transit system. 
3. If a high enough proportion of riders uses passes (including single- 
system passes), operating speeds may improve due to decreased transit 


vehicle boarding time, operating costs due to cash handling could be 
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reduced and cash flow for the transit agency could improve from collection 

of monthly pass revenues at. the beginning of each month. 

The underlying idea is that increased use of public transit should be 
fostered by removing barriers to easy use, especially when those barriers are 
Simply institutional ones, like differing fare structures from overlapping, 


but independent, agencies. 


Coordination as a Governmental Norm 

The continuing litany on coordination laid out in MTC and State mandates 
in Chapter 2 is ample evidence that coordination may now be so much a part of 
the definition and expectation of "good government" that it may sometimes be 
pursued for its own sake. As Chapter 3 pointed out, the potential market for 
Joint fares, while significant, is hardly a majority of transit users. In few 
cases cited above have the problems coordination is to solve or the results it 
is to achieve been explicitly identified. In most, it is Simply assumed that 
multiple, independent agencies, being uncoordinated by definition, need to be 
brought together. Since this is so universally accepted, and motivates this 


project, we will not comment further on this assumption. 


Coordination as a Political Objective 
There are three possible political motivations for stressing coordination. 

The first is MTC's need to reinforce the idea of regionalism. While the many 
politically autonomous transit agencies can each claim a unique role in its 
own service area, many do overlap. And in the area of funding, all compete 
for the same types of federal and state aid. The more MIC can foster a 
"we're-all-in-it-together" attitude, the easier will be its job in achieving 
regional consensus on priorities for allocating funds. With inflation driving 


up costs and critical subsidy decisions being made outside the region, MIC 
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needs to keep the ideal of coordination before the operators at all times. 
Otherwise, divisiveness and competition could make each annual MIC allocation 
cycle a free-for-all. 

Another political use of coordination is in the response by transit opera- 
tors to MIC's mandate. In this project, the letter from the AC, BART and Muni 
general managers tried to defuse MIC's prior criticism: 

Better coordination of transit fare structures is 4a 
worthy goal which can take place over time as the inter- 
dependencies between the operators become more evident. 
While MIC may be concerned that more progress has not been 
made, an opportunity does exist to put in place a process 
which should lead to greater coordination.40 

By recommending that a little over 1% of their combined operating budgets 
be set aside for a joint pass project, the operators hoped to show MIC that 
they acknowledged MIC's coordination goals and were willing to make a "reason- 
able" effort to comply. 

The third political use of coordination was alluded to earlier, and that 
is the need for the region to make a good showing in its continuing competi- 
tion with other regions in the state and other metropolitan areas in the 
country for available state and federal subsidies and in the lobbying for 
increases in the magnitude and flexibility of such funds. 

For example, the transit agencies joined with MIC in sponsoring a forum in 
Washington, D.C.,. in March 198) to Jet the area's Congressional delegation 
know the facts about transit in the region and its financial needs. In 
response to the current proposals in the Administration and Congress to dras- 
tically restructure the type and amount of federal aid to transit, MTC wants 
to keep a united regional front in approaching legislators, other metropolitan 
area organizations, and national lobbying groups. 

In the competition for federal discretionary funds or lobbying for exten- 


sions or modifications of state subsidy programs, MIC believes that the 
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region's coordination efforts will demonstrate to the higher levels of govern- 
ment that the Bay Area is acting responsibly and deserves continued and 


increased support. 


Other Views on Coordination 

| A new study represents one of the first attempts to cut at the root of the 
transit coordination efficiency assumptions. In examining AC-BART coordina- 
tion, Landau, et al. concluded: | 


the policy . . . should be to encourage each 
operator to do what it does best, to differentiate its 
product and its fare schedule, and to expand its patronage 
however it can . . . it is likely that the quality of 
service each offers is enhanced by the competition for 
riders that maintain the lively rivalry between them." 

If this dissenting view gains many followers in government, it would 
seriously challenge efforts like the joint pass project, which asserts that a 
coordinated fare structure is a good thing. In pursuing the fare prepayment 
project, MIC is adhering, as a matter ‘of policy, to the dominant view on the 


value of coordination. 
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CHAPTER 6 


IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 


The joint fare project is an excellent example of a very typical problem 
in multi-agency action. After months, even years, of debating the shape of 
the project, finally the pieces began to fall into place: a letter of agree- 
ment among the managers of the three systems was signed, the regional funding 
agency set aside substantial funds for the project, no outside (i.e., federal 
or state) agencies were involved directly to complicate matters, and a commit- 
tee for coordinating inter-agency projects of this sort was already in exis- 
tence and was assigned the task. With this general agreement on goals, ample 
resources and a very limited number of local agencies involved, one might have 
expected the project to progress rapidly. But such was not the case. 

From the outset, participants were becoming impatient with delays and sur- 
prised by the continual emergency of unanticipated difficulties. In this 
chapter, we will look further into some of these predicaments and potential 


solutions for implementing the project. 


How the Technical Committee Works 

The dominant explicit view on coordination motivating the project is the 
first one described above in Chapter 5--technical efficiency. The first 
response was therefore to organize a technical committee to solve the problem 
of how to achieve a joint pass. The committee has been meeting regularly, 
often every other week, to discuss issues and exchange information, but 
progress has not always been steady or evident. In this section we will 
consider the internal and external agendas of the participants and the 


constraints on their actions. The authors, being both participants and 
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observers in this process, have tried to be candid and objective in this 
presentation, but a truly unbiased perspective is difficult to achieve. 

One cannot talk only about abstract organizations and institutions when 
the work is really being done by individuals who bring to the task their 
unique talents and perspectives. The technical committee was not selected as 
a representative random sample of all people in the public transit industry, 
sO any observations here obviously cannot be easily generalized. Nonetheless, 
it is important in undertaking inter-agency projects to recognize that factors 
like those discussed below may play an important role in determining the 
course of activities. 

The membership on the committee is diverse. Some have been involved in 
their agencies in positions of responsibility for years. Others are new to 
both their agency and the joint pass questions. Each member's contribution to 
the committee appears to be a mixture of several factors. 

Each member considers himself or herself a transit professional devoted to 
improving the service available to the public. The commitment to professional 
standards of conduct is common to all members. For example, the approach of 
work planning, the identification of goals and alternatives and the basing of 
objective recommendations on quantitative analyses are shared by all as the 
best way to rationally arrive at a solution. 

At the same time, each member is aware that his/her particular assignment 
on the committee is to protect the interests of his/her agency. This surfaces 
in a variety of ways: restatements of goals and objectives, reinterpretations 
of policy directions, reminders of past discussions that were taken as agree- 
ments or commitments, requests for additional data to justify recommendations 
and suggestions to move in small stages so that the implications of recommend- 


ations for each agency might be fully explored. 
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Some members of the committee occasionally express an attitude common to 
many planning professional in governmental organizations: a feeling that 
technical efforts of the highest caliber will play only a secondary role, 
while the ultimate decision power rests with volatile political forces far 
beyond their control. While it is not a constant presence, this attitude can 
sometimes provoke a "why bother?" response when addressing politically sensi- 
tive issues. 

In any group process, there can arise the suspicion that some members are 
not cooperating or have hidden agendas. The long history of conflict between 
BART and the two surface systems, for example, certainly plays a role, but 
perhaps more problematic is the suspicion between the three operators as a 
group and MTC. On the one hand, the operators would much prefer MTC not be 
less active participants. Fares have always been a very local matter within 
each transit agency. California's Proposition 13 in 1978 limited the ability 
of AC and Muni to raise tax revenues substantially, while BART is tied to its 
state-dependent sales tax. All three agencies require federal or state aid 
for operating expenses and capital improvements. Thus, setting fares becomes 
one of the last bastions of agency fiscal autonomy. This is one reason why 
there was such a great outcry in early 1980 when MIC took a stand on not only 
the need for fare increases, but on the level of the increases. 

On the other side, MIC sometimes questions the operators’ commitment to 
following through with coordination activities due to the checkered history of 
operator responses to various MIC policies. When public TOCC discussions 
between the leaders of MIC and the transit agencies have become particularly 
heated, this flavor has occasionally carried down to the staff committee. 

Faced with these institutional differences, the committee must still find 
ways to achieve consensus decisions. When disagreement is technical, further 


data are marshalled or discussions held to reach 4 solution. When 


disagreements are of a policy nature, the committee tries to frame the ques- 
tion for the steering committee comprising the agency managers. The first 
attempt to get clarification from the managers! commmittee, however, resulted 
in some further confusion for the committee as disagreements surfaced on what 
the managers had meant. The more recent meetings with the mangers were more 
carefully structured with a follow-up memorandum documenting decisions and 
agreements, and appear to have resolved earlier uncertainties. 

The result of these factors has pluses and minuses. On one side, one 
could say that the existence of competitive goals of the agencies keeps each 
committee member alert so that proposals are well thought out and analyses 
undertaken seriously and thoroughly. The negative side, however, is that it 
is not clear when a decision is really made. It seems that decisions are 
often preliminary, always revocable when any participant finds it necessary to 
reopen the question. This problem of contingent commitment will be discussed 


below. 


Analyzing Implementation Problems 


The solution to the problem of uncoordinated fares has generated its own 
problems. There have been delays both in putting all the pieces of the 
Project together and in making decisions collectively, though the former 
appear to be the more vexing problems at present. 

The study of how public programs are implemented is the province of polit- 
ical scientists and not within the professional expertise of the authors of 
this report. However, recent work in that field seems to shed some light on 
the nature of intergovernmental ncevitiees The remainder of this chapter 
draws heavily on the limited literature of implementation analysis to provide 
a broad perspective for both describing what has occurred here and for propos- 


ing changes to better achieve the project's objectives. In borrowing from 
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this literature, the vocabulary of this branch of political sicence has been 
incorporated. Specialized terms are, therefore, defined as they are intro- 
duced, 

One of the reasons for the relatively slow progress to date is the variety 
of goals held by each of the participants. MIC would like to see tangible 
Progress made toward its long-standing coordination policies. In particular, 
as the region's transit legislative advocate, MIC would like to demonstrate to 
the Legislature that the major Bay Area Operators have achieved some degree of 
fare coordination as a result of MTC's vigorous execution of the legislative 
mandate. MTC has less of a stake in exactly what kind of joint pass results, 
as long as the separate efforts of the agencies are coordinated in a set of 
consistent actions that do not adversely affect regional coordination and 
financial priorities. 

Muni is concerned principally with developing a joint pass with BART for 
San Francisco residents. Muni has preferred as early as 1977 to have its 
monthly pass accepted by BART without additional fare payment. The Muni pass 
was intended to be compatible with BART gates, although the magnetic encoding, 
described earlier, is still somewhat different. Muni fears that the joint 
pass project may be diverted into pursuing the more complex three-operator 
pass, and thereby delay achieving what it sees as its more limited San 
Francisco-only priority. One reason for its concern is that certain route 
changes Muni wants to institute will require removing buses from the BART 
Mission Street corridor for use elsewhere in the city. To compensate patrons 
affected by such a change, Muni wants to simultaneously provide better feeder 
service to the BART stations in that corridor but does not want its patrons to 
pay a higher BART cash fare. Muni's impatience with the schedule for resolu- 


tion of the technological issues had become a standard agenda item before 
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the most recent steering committee agreement to delay the BART/Muni pass until 
the 1982 fare changes. 

AC prefers the simplest possible arrangement, with no additional fare 
discounts. AC is concerned that the system of joint passes will become too 
complex and too rigid, although it has not fully articulated those concerns. 
The major problem to come for both BART and AC is the reconciliation of their 
fares for East Bay and transby service. 

BART's concerns mirror its history of problems with technology. While it 
recognizes the need for its technology to be adapted for joint pass use, BART 
does not want to move quickly into a short-term solution that would have to be 
Changed again later on. The perception is that BART and its patrons have 
suffered in the past from the quick-fix. Looking ahead to changes in equip- 
ment throughout its system, BART does not want to forge ahead with a special 
solution to accommodate Muni, for example, when it might have to dig into the 
equipment again for modifications to suit other passes. BART would prefer to 
work out all the technological problems at the outset, and at the same time 
take some steps to upgrade its faregates over the longer run. This can appear 
to be a more conservative and more time-consuming approach than Muni desired. 

The clash of these different goals in the committee contributes to the 
delays in getting the project going and demonstrating progress. However, six 
factors appear to be important in explaining the implementation problems. 

First is the variation of agency commitment to the project. While $4 
million is a substantial amount of money, no single operator can benefit 
greatly, and the funds are currently earmarked for the joint pass project 
alone. Since only a small part of each agency's budget is. involved and only a 
fraction of all patrons are affected, the joint passes do not take on a very 


high priority for any of the operators. The only urgency is provided by 
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special pleadings to achieve separate goals, like Muni's desire to adjust 
local service or MIC's desire to see action on its policies. 

A second factor is the relatively low staff commitment by each agency. No 
special staff have been hired for the joint pass work. Only in the case of 
BART had one person been assigned essentially full time to coordinate the 
engineering efforts related to faregate modification, and that commitment was 
only temporary. All other committee members have to fit joint pass work into 
already crowded schedules. Since many of these people are in key positions in 
their agencies where budgets, grant applications or plan preparation are under 
continuous deadline pressures, they must steal time from these assignments to 
work effectively on the committee. Naturally, the work of the committee moves 
erratically as the ability of individuals to contribute varies from week to 
week. 

A third factor is the problem of decision-making due to contingent commit- 
ments. There is no structure within the committee, although BART has taken a 
lead in hosting meetings and preparing agendas and minutes. There is no 
Chairman, and for the first six months, there was no official recorder or 
minutes. When alternates attend, decisions are delayed or discussion is 
diverted to bring them up to date. As as consequence, the nature of decisions 
made is best described as "contingent;" agreements are made depending on 
expectations about future decisions or results. The participants all reserve 
the right to change their minds if they judge conditions have changed. The 
typical consensus decision is, "I agree with X, for now." Little effort was 
devoted in the early stages to anticipating the key decisions or relating them 
so that they build on one another. It has, therefore, been difficult to know 
when a "Final" project choice has been made. 

A fourth factor affecting implementation is the aforementioned combination 


of a history of organizational conflict, questions of the credibility and 
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intentions of participants and perceived threats to organizational autonomy. 
As has often been observed in organizational studies, organizational mainten- 
ance goals can override substantive goals. This can divert energies into 
defensive maneuvering which might otherwise go toward problem-solving. 

A fifth factor is the great uncertainty in future transit financing. Each 
of the major subsidy sources is subject to annual revision by the state legis- 
lature or Congress. Further tax-cutting initiatives, like Proposition 9*, 
could have profound effect on available revenues, as could efforts to reclaim 
gasoline tax funds which had been diverted to transit in the past. Since 
there is a strong perception by the operators that a joint pass program could 
lose revenues, there is great hesitation in moving forward without firm MTC 
guarantees of revenue protection. The dilemma is that the uncertainties which 
give rise to the demand for gurantees also make such guarantees impossible. 

A final factor contributing to delay is the underestimation of the diffi- 
culty of the project. It is simply more work than first thought. Little 
attention was paid at the outset to the detailed steps which have to be taken 
to arrive at a joint pass. For example, the technological issue requires at 
least the following steps: 

Determine the type of joint pass to be investigated. 

Determine the types of equipment needed to handle the pass. 

Identify alternate ways of developing the equipment. 

If new equipment must be built, has necessary research and development 

work been done? 

. If not, can it be done in-house? If not, who is qualified to do it? 

6. If existing equipment can be used or modified, will changes adversely 
affect its routine performance? 


7. Acquire and instal] test equipment. 

8. Conduct and evaluate tests. 

9. Select best performing equipment, or undertake additional tests. 
10. Write detailed equipment specifications. 

11. Select manufacturer and write contract. 

12. Monitor production process for contract compliance. 

13. Take delivery of new equipment, install and test. 

\4. Begin new service. 
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*Y An unsuccessful proposal to cut California state income taxes in half. 
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Each of these steps might take weeks or months, but the committee did not 
develop such a detailed schedule. The continuing work of BART's technology 
development consultant should help fix that schedule. A similar list might be 
made for each critical Stage: estimating consequences of different pricing 
Strategies, developing revenue and cost-sharing methods, selecting ways to 
distribute the pass to the public and designing an effective marketing 
Campaign. 

Saltzman42 has examined barriers to interagency coordination arising 
between providers of special transportation services. Factors he identified 
seem to mirror some concerns expressed by the agencies involved in the multi- 
Operator pass project. Four factors affecting the willingness to coordinate 
were highlighted in this model: cost, loss of control, time available to 
negotiate, and relevance to basic missions (or the question of priority). 
Each of these factors has emerged in the preceding discussion of implementa- 
tion problems. 

The fact that so many problems have surfaced so soon in this project may 
be a blessing; corrective actions might now be made to help keep this project 


near its intended course. This is the purpose of the following concluding 


sections. 


Keeping the Project on Track 

Beginning in January 1981, MTC staff involved in the project introduced 
some such corrective action. The committee generally agreed that there was a 
need to formalize the committee's work to some extent and to convert the 
committee meetings, previously consisting mainly of "progress reports," into 


working sessions on specific work tasks. 
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The RTA Coordinator volunteered to serve as committee recorder and secre- 
tary and provided minutes of each meeting which delineated agreements and work 
assignments. This task has subsequently been shared with BART staff. Updates 
were limited to one hour of the bi-weekly three-hour meeting, and the rema in- 
ing two hours were to be devoted to consideration of assigned work tasks. 
These “shirt-sleeve" sessions were to be supported by discussion out] ines 
which presented evaluation criteria and the relevant options and alternatives 
related to the work task. 

This reorganization was an equivocal success. Committee discussions 
tended to become more focused with the introduction of specific work tasks. 
Agreements, while still somewhat tentative in nature, are now explicitly 
committed to paper. Finally, the increasing level of organization in the 
project has helped to move the project ahead. 

The literature on implementation suggests two more strategies that may 
further help in carrying the joint pass project forward. Both come from 
concepts described by Eugene Bardach, a University of California, Berkeley, 
professor in the Graduate School of Public Policy (see References). He uses 
the analogy of assembling a machine to describe the process of implementing 
governmental programs. The focus is then on identifying and obtaining the 
right pieces and putting them together in the correct and most efficient way. 
The first strategy for improving implementation progress is, therefore, making 
sure that all participants in the project (in this case, agency managers and 
staff) have the same understanding of what 6Bardach called the "assembly 
process." 

A second of Bardach's concepts is that there are predictable strategies 
that organizations tend to follow, given certain internal and external 
demands. He calls these "implementation games" and devoted most of a book to 


describing these patterns of organization behavior. The second strategy 
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implied by this is for the project participants to try to anticipate these 
games. The use of the term "game" may be an unfortunate choise by Bardach in 
that it may be taken out of context to imply frivolous or unimportant activ- 
ity. This certainly was not his intent. Rather, he meant it simply as a 
general description of the nature of inter-organization relationships: compe- 
tition, strategic moves and counter-moves, balancing of functions and powers, 
and so on. The whole purpose is to avoid win-lose games that divert project 


resources and compound conflicts. 


Understanding the Assembly Process 

Few project participants have tried to detail the necessary components of 
the project. The consequence is that certain components may be temporarily 
neglected or overlooked, only to reappear later as surprises. To reduce this 
element of unwelcome surprise, it may prove very useful to the participants to 
sketch out the major components and to identify which participants contro] 
them. Once identified, each major component can be broken down into its 
parts, asking at each stage of conceptual disassembly, "What will it take to 
make this part work? Who can provide? What will it take to make them want to 
provide it?" 

The literature typically uses the term "actor" where we have been using 
"“oarticipant." Again, the term simply means some agency or person actively 
involved, not someone play-acting. 

As an aid to this process, consider Figure 6-1. For each major component 
shown, an "X" indicates which actors significantly control the provision of 
that component to the project; "X" indicates the key actor whose participation 
is critical. Note that for most components there is no identifiable key actor. 
This means that provision of these components must be through bargaining among 


all actors. The implication in these cases is that delay must be expected 
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and schedules should be made realistically to allow adequate time to negotiate 
agreements. 

Note also that in this scheme, the political support element is not 
presently defined as something that any of the main actors control. As the 
project becomes more definite in its scope and direction, the present partici- 
pants should expect to hear more from all the political actors: the elected 
policy boards, the voters/taxpayers, the riders and the press. Since AC's and 
BART's boards are elected by district, we should expect that their final 
approval of the project will hinge on individual members' assessments of the 
benefits to their direct constituents. 

The technical committee, therefore, must be mindful of who pays and who 
benefits under the particular type and price of pass chosen. For example, 
looking at the income distribution of AC and BART riders, there may be some 
fundamental equity considerations for the political boards just in deciding 
which groups of riders should benefit first. This point is illustrated in the 


following table. 
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Figure 6-1 


MAJOR COMPONENTS IN THE PROGRAM ASSEMBLY PROCESS 
AND THE ACTORS WHO CONTROL THEM 


9, Political 
support 


ACTORS 
Components. AC BART Mun i RTA MTC UMTA 
ee as | | # — 
1. Agreement on | | | | | | 
type of pass ene Sault D4 | X | | x | 
| | | | | | 
2. Agreement on | | | | | | 
fare level owe be: X | X | | - | 
| | | | | | 
3. Technology | | X | | | - | : 
| | = | | | | 
4. Technical | | | | | | 
assistance | | | | | X | X 
| | | | | | 
5. Money hee | - | - | Py aga | 
. ; | | | | | | 
6. Financial | | | | | | 
impact tes Cara! X | X | | x | 
| | | | | | 
7. Distribution/ | | | | | | 
marketing EN ie! eSOmm faewes ce pl | x 
| | | | | | 
8. Joint revenue/ | | | | | | 
cost sharing eee Gat X | X | | ~ | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 


Key: X Actor must contribute this component 
X Actor's contribution of this component is critical 
- Actor not a significant contributor to this component 


(blank ) Compenentt not relevant for this actor. 
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Table 6-1 


Household Income Distribution of BART and AC Riders 


(1978)* 
BART BART 
Income Range AC East Bay AC Transbay East Bay Transbay 
Under $7,000 45.1% Weahe 18.6% 11.4% 
$7,000-14,999 29.6 36.0/ 29.5 Lie 
$15,000-24,000 15a equa Zon 29.3 
$25,000 and over 9.6 Cie 23.4 See 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0 100.0 


* Tabulations by the authors from recent AC and BART surveys. 


The transbay pass market under discussion appears to represent the more 
economically advantaged riders. ven though it can be argued that proper 
pricing will ensure that Jong and shortdistance travelers will be treated 
equitably, there may still be the appearance that this new product is being 
designed especially for one privileged group of travelers. If this kind of 
reaction is anticipated, the technical committee might do well to consider how 
the program might eventually be more broadly defined. For example, there 
could be a firm commitment to a further phase of the project to Specifically 
address the travelers excluded in the first phase, or the first phase could be 
modified to include some consideration for lower income nidersi e.g. 1a. lows 


cost weekly pass or a low-income Subsidy fare program. 
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Another political factor to consider is the transit riding public. While 
the transit clientele is largely unorganized, there are some small but vocal 
transit rider groups that may take an interest in the joint passes. One such 
group has already become interested, attending some of the transit operator 
meetings and describing the program in its newsletter. As this or other 
groups assume a voluntary monitoring role, there could be special demands made 
on the technical committee to respond. Likewise, only three local newspapers 
and one radio station have so far done stories on the project, implying poss- 
ible future news media follow-ups which may require technical committee 
involvement. 

The message in all this is that the technical committee must begin to 
acknowledge the gaps created by omitting the political support element from 
explicit consideration. As mentioned earlier, some committee members tend to 
consider politics beyond their influence, though they accept that they must 
respond to political forces. Instead, the committee might try to investigate 
ways Of building political support for the project while it is still in its 
early stages. This could involve preliminary presentations to interested 
rider groups and press to explain the concepts and to gauge public reaction. 
This would be a major change from the technical staff's natural inclination to 
refrain from "going public" until all problems have heen worked out. What is 
being suggested here is that one of the problems that needs to be added to the 
list and worked out is precisely how and when to go public. 

Another political difficulty is that although there is a forum for involv- 
ing policy board members, there is no forum for making binding, joint deci- 
sions among the three agency policy boards. Each proceeds in its own way in 
setting fares. Without a way to agree on joint fares, then, the burden is on 
the technical and steering committee members to begin to involve their policy 


boards in the project. This involvement, beginning with education on the 
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objectives and organization of the project, must proceed on parallel, but 
Separate paths for each agency. The questions of how to bring each of the 
boards along in a timely manner, incorporate policy actors' input and resolve 
inter-agency political disputes have hardly been mentioned in the project. 
The commitment of the agencies' managers to a joint regional fare structure 
does not necessarily mean that they already have all the required votes on 
their boards. Making sure the votes are there when the time comes must be 
recognized as a critical task for the technical and steering committees. 

In addition to expanding on the descriptions of the major program elements 
and how to obtain them, it will also be useful for the committee to keep in 
mind the various constraints on the assembly process. These, too, should be 
made explicit so that the committee's deliberations can take them into 
account. Among those identified so far are: 

1. revenue recovery (farebox ratio) requirements 

2. limits to available project resources 

3. uncertainty in future project costs 

4, financial interdependence of operators 

5. conflicting priorities for staff attention 

The idea of the assembly process is a useful one; keeping it before the 
Project participants may help them to keep track of what they have accom- 
plished and what yet remains to be done. The development of the work task 
Chart (Figure 4-3, shown in Chapter 4) was only the first step in this direc- 


tion. 


Anticipating Implementation Games 


It also might be healthy for the tecmical committee to discuss the types 


of implementation games that might endanger the project,* although this 
*See reference 43 for a full discussion of such games. 
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Strategy could backfire by fruther crystallizing conflicts. For example, the 
Territory game over conflicting jurisdictional claims could cause serious 
delays. No solution is readily apparent, but the committee must try to 
develop enough mutual trust so that no one feels his/her agency is under 
attack by the project. Barring unlikely legislative action, there is no easy 
solution for the Territory game. By concentrating on ways to assure an equit- 
able distribution of project revenues and costs, the committee might begin to 
reduce the suspicion that the project means some agencies will win out of the 
expense of others losing ("zero-sum game"). 

Another likely game has already been mentioned as the problem of contin- 
gent commitment, or Tokenism*3, There have already been repeated public 
statements of support for the project, yet firm commitments have not been 
made. The hesitancy to participate unequivocably is due largely to the uncer- 
tain financial picture. A good strategy for heading off Tokenism before it 
can escalate might therefore be to concentrate on working out mutually accept- 
able financial analyses, assumptions and contingencies. 

Other games mentioned by Bardach could play a minor role and should be 
mentioned: 

Not Our Problem*4 -- AC and Muni must depend on BART to resolve the 
technological problems in faregates, but technology is a fickle servant. 

AC and Muni could use legitimate delays in resolving technological issues 

as an excuse to withdraw or at least to reconsider their participation. 

Keeping the Peacet2 -- MIC is the most committed of the actors to 
getting a joint pass off the drawing board and into the world, but at the 
same time, MTC has limited power to force progress. If dissention among 
the three operators escalates, MIC might be tempted to agree to cutting 
the project back severely to a minimal program on which all could agree. 

The problem would be that the minimal program to keep the peace may be 

ineffectual. 
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Management ® -- Alternately, MTC could force more cooperation (a 
non sequitur?) from the operators by playing its grant review role with a 
heavier hand. While this is feasible, it also would likely lead to 
charges that MIC was overreacting to a small failure and could gain sympa- 
thy from political actors for the view that operators should be allowed to 
work things out among themselves, free from MIC's interference. 

Bardach describes the importance of trying to "fix" these games, that is, 
to make sure the games are played out so that implementation objectives are 
achieved. This is done by including in the project those individuals or coal- 
itions with the incentive and resources to participate throughout the imple- 


aad BART, always concerned 


mentation process to achieve the desired outcomes. 
about getting its patrons to and from its stations, is the only one of the 
major transit agencies which might actively consider coordination with other 
systems as a part of its routine functions. It might therefore be expected to 
join with MIC on regional coordination issues from time to time, as it has 
done in the past. However, the major candidates for "fixer" on one project 
are MIC and interested transit rider organizations or reporters. MTC, as the 
regional agency, always must place at least a nominal priority on transit 
coordination projects like these. It is therefore the only Organizational 
actor likely to sustain a resource commitment over time. Without sustaining 
the political support of particular political actors or outside groups, how- 


ever, MTC may end up doing little but adopting resolutions that have limited 


effect. 


Conclusions 

One purpose of a case study like this is to determine if general issues 
and examples found in the literature can be confirmed in actual experience, 
thereby reinforcing or modifying the earlier work. We draw three useful 
conclusions from this analysis. 
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First, there is utility in subjecting a project to what Williams has 
called an implementation analysis. 48 By critically examining the environment 
and components of the joint pass project using the idea of the assembly 
process, 49 we have been able to interpretin some of the problems encountered 
so far and to sketch the framework for identifying gaps. Keeping a structured 
view of implementation before the participants may help create a self- 
correcting environment where all participants are encouraged learn from the 
inevitable mistakes of an innovative program. 

Second, we have found the concept of implementation games to be 4a useful 
way of identifying and anticipating some problems, although the practical 
applications remain unclear. 

Third, we have found, as did Pressman and Wildavsky, that just because 
everyone seems to agree on what to do, and money is provided, does not mean 
anything will get done: 

Telling another person to coordinate, therefore, does 
not tell him what to do. He does not know whether to 


coerce or bargain, to exert power or secure consent... . 
Everyone wants coordination -- on his own terms.90 
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APPENDIX A: GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 


APPENDIX A: GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AB 86 - California Assembly Bill 86 (Chapter 1002, Statutes of 1979), 
which mandated interoperator coordination 


AB 842 - California Assembly Bill 842 (Chapter 264, Statutes of 1979), 


which called for coordination of financial planning between AC 
Transit, BART and Muni 


AB 1107. - California Assembly Bill 1107 (Chapter 1204, Statutes of 1977), 
which made BART's 1/2¢ sales tax permanent and allowed portions 
of the proceeds to be used by AC Transit and Muni 


ABAG - Association of Bay Area Governments 

AC - Alameda-Contra Costa Transit District 

AFC - BART's automatic fare collection system 

BART or 

BARTD - San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District 
BATSC - Bay Area Transportation Study Commission 
Caltrans - California Department of Transportation 


Cubic - Cubic Western Data, BART's provider of some AFC equipment and new 
pass readers for testing 


Fast Pass - San Francisco Muni's monthly pass 

GGBHTD - Golden Gate Bridge, Highway, and Transportation District 

ITS - Institute for Transportation Studies, University of California at 
Berkeley, a subcontractor to MTC on the UMTA project 

MCAC - Minority Citizens Advisory Committee, an advisory committee to MIC 

MPO - Metropolitan Planning Organization 

MTC - Metropolitan Transportation Commission of the San Francisco Bay 
Area 

Muni - San Francisco Municipal Railway 

PMC - Project Management Committee for the Southern Pacific rail 
services contracted by Caltrans 

RTA - Regional Transit Association of the Bay Area 
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Appendix E - continued 


RTP 

RTPC 
S&T 
SamTrans 


SB 620 


SGUTD 
SEPUC 
SP 


TDA 


OCC 
TSME 
UMTA 


MTC's Regional Transportation Plan 

Regional Transit Productivity Committee, advisory to MTC 
RTA Services and Tariffs Committee 

San Mateo County Transit District 


California Senate Bill 620 (Chapter 171, Statutes of 1979), which 
created an important new transit funding source 


Santa Clara County Transit District 
San Francisco Public Utilities Commission 


Southern Pacific, in this case commuter rail service linking San 
Mateo, Santa Clara and San Francisco Counties 


Transportation Development Act, major sate funding source for 
transit 


Transit Operator Coordinating Council 
Transportation System Management Element 


Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
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APPENDIX B: SURVEY OF PASS PROGRAMS 
IN LARGE U.S. TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


APPENDIX B 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE SURVEY OF 


MONTHLY PASSES OFFERED BY 16 TRANSIT OPERATORS 


A telephone survey was conducted during June 1981 of the sixteen largest 
transit systems (other than those in the Bay Area) on the basis of vehicle 
miles of service supplied. The informal survey was intended to provide 
information about base fares, monthly passes offered, and the extent of pass 
sales for each system. The information is current as of June 1981. A 


separate entry follows for each of the transit systems surveyed. 
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Atlanta - MARTA 


Contact person: John Bates 


Current fare: 50 

No zones 

Weekly pass: $4.00 - unlimited rides 

Monthly pass: $17.00 - unlimited rides 

# of passes: 23,000-24,000 weekly passes per week 


17,000-18,000 monthly passes per month 


25% of revenue comes from passes 
35% of patrons use passes 


56 trips per pass per month 
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Baltimore MTA 


Contact person: Mike Hannan 


Current fare: local - $.50 (may go up to $.60 in July) 
express - $.65 
5 zones zone 2 $.10 added to base fare 
3 a ] 5 " " u i 
4 - 25 " 7] 1) TT 
5 ? 2 5 u u " 1) 

Passes: Local Express Premium 
Zone | pass $18.50 $24.00 $29.50 
Zone 2 " 22.00 27.50 33.00 
Zone 3" 27.50 33.00 38.50 
Zone 4 " 57.00 42.50 48.00 
Zone 5 " 46 .50 52.00 Spo! 


When fares change, the extra zone charge will stay the same. The passes 
will go up $4.00 each. 


# of passes sold: 37,000 total passes per month 


25-30% of revenue comes from passes 
22-25% of patrons use passes 


48 trips per month per pass 


Breakdown of passes sold in May: 


Local Express Premium 
Zone | sopeopoy | 379 195 
Zone 2 4,600 671 214 
Zone 3 1,500 260 228 
Zone 4 206 46 109 
Zone 5 16 - 6 


Boston MBTA 


Contact person: Ernie Deeb 


Current fare: local - $.65 
express - 1.00 
buses - .25 
Zones on rapid transit: .50 She 1.00 (depending on distance) 
Passes: 
Surface buses: $ 9.00 per month 
Subway: 18.00 per month 
4 combinations: will send brochures describing these 


Number of passes sold: 75,00-80,000 


30% of revenue comes from passes 
30% of patrons use passes 


38.8 round trips per pass 
MBTA has a special marketing program for passes - 750 companies distribute 


passes and absorb marketing costs. 56 of these companies pay for the pass 
for their employees. 


Chicago (CTA) 


Base fare: $.80 
Transfer: 0 


Pass Price (adult): $35.00 
Monthly Pass Sales; 120,000-135,000 


20% of revenue comes from passes 


Estimated trips per pass: 53-55 
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Cleveland GCRTA 


Current fare: Local - $.40 
Express - .50 

No zones 

3 passes: Weekly local - $ 4.00 


Monthly local 16.00 
Monthly express - 20.00 


# sold: Weekly local 4,870 per week 
Monthly local - 3,300 per month 
Monthly exprss - 3,200 per month 


Total fares in May: $252285057 
Revenue from express pass: 152057 
" "monthly local: 62,326 
‘ "weekly pass: 86, 836 


Percentage of patrons not available 
Estimated number of trips not available 


Denver RTD 
Current fare: Local - $ ./0 
Express - 1.05 
No zones | 
Passes: Circulator (Downtown Denver) - $ 12 
Local - 24 
Express - 36 
Regional - 60 
Boulder only - | 
# of passes sold: Circulator ~- AES 
Local - 14,289 
Express - 5,269 
Regional ~ 957 


35% of revenue comes from passes 


% of patrons using passes: peak period - 40.79% 
of f -peak aby. 


40 trips per pass per month 


Detroit SEMTA 


Contact person: Barbara Murphy 


Current fare: Local - $.60 going up July 1 to $./5 plus .10 for transfer 
Express ie, $.80 " NY) " " " it " " " 

Zones: 20¢ per zone after first 2 (8 zones altogether) 

PrvGeScmecezO0e: $18.00 
Sasi: ? 24.00 
a 30.00 
2 aes 36.00 
Oe hss 42.00 
eats 48.00 
Omer i: 54.00 


# of passes sold: February - 6,500 
April - 7,200 
May - 6,600 
% of revenue: Farebox - 33.9% 
Operating revenue - including charter & advertising 3.2% 
Total revenue - including federal subsidies 2.5 % 


% of patrons using passes - .5/7% 
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Houston MTA 
Contact Person: Suzanne Burns 
Current fare: Local - $.40 


Zones: Zone 2 - $.50 
Zone 3. - $.60 


Monthly pass: Local - $17.00 # sold - 2,630 
Zone 2 - 21.00 le re daa le 
Zone 3-= »*25.00 Pee OAS 
Premium service zones: 
after zone 3 - $25.00 + $10 for each 5 mile increment 
blue - $25.00 915 sold per month 
green - 35.00 VNB Geet" poloe i 
red = 45500 S15 eet 
orange = 55,00 LOU, ee “ 
yellow - 65.00 Sli eee i 
grey - 75.00 ] ee ‘i 
% of revenue from passes: 21.5% 


% Of patrons using passes: 18% 
40 one-way trips per month 


Houston MTA also sells books of tickets for same price as pass, for 40 one 
way trips. These are used more than passes are. 
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Minneapolis - MTC 


Current fare: $.50 will go up to $.60 in July 


express freeway - $.60 : rea Oe ee 
Zones: 4 zones with 10¢ increments - $.50 .60 ./0 . 80 
in July  .60 AAS .90 1.00 
Local Express 
Monthly pass 
Zone | $20 $24 
Zone 2 24 28 
Zone 3 28 32 
Zone 4 36 


# of passes sold: 39,00-40,000 per month (of all kinds) 


% of revenue from passes - 35% 
% of patrons using passes - 28% 


%0 trips per pass per month 


Philadelphia - SEPTA 


Current fare: $.65 + .10 for transfers 
Zones: Outside of city only 


Monthly pass: $32.00 
Weekly pass: B25 


# of passes sold monthly: 20,000 
So ! "weekly: 40,000 


% of revenue from passes (including weekly): 28% 
% of patrons using passes: 30% 


62 trips per month 


Pittsburgh - Port Authority 
Current fare: $.75 + $.25 for transfer (6-mile radius) 


Zones: 2 miles to total ot 13° Zones. Zone tc ens 


Monthly pass: $21.25 (each time the pass is used, the patron pays $.10 
for the central zone, and more for each additional 
zone) 

Weekly pass: $5.50 + .10 for each use 


# of passes sold monthly: 30,000 
ae. : "weekly: 10,000-11,000 


% of revenue from prepaid fares (includes passes, 
tickets school passes): 30% 
% of patrons using passes: not available 


60 trips per pass per month 


Portland TriMet 
Current fare: $.65 for 1 or 2 zones 
Zone 3: $.90 


Monthly pass: $21.00 - for 1 or 2 zones 
29.00 - for 3 zones 


# of passes sold: 26,000 


% of revenue from passes: 45% 
% of patrons using passes: 50% 


45-50 trips per month 
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St. Louis - Bi State Development Agency 


Current fare: Local $.50 in July: $.60 
Express ./5 : ae .80 


No zone 


Monthly pass: $30.00 (will be discontinued after July) 
Commuter pass: §$ 7.00/week for express buses - limited to 10 rides 


# of passes sold: 900-1,000 monthly passes 


% of revenue from passes: 21% 
*% of patrons using passes: 20% (estimated) 


Bi State Development Agency will offer a weekly passs for $8.00 - 
unlimited travel on express and local 


Seattle Metro 


Current fare: $.50 
Zones: to county line - $.75 


Monthly pass: 1 zone - $19.00 
2 zone - $28.50 


# of passes sold: Zone 1 - 25,840 
Zone 2 - 8,463 


*% of revenue from passes: Zone 1 pass - 20.56% 
Zone 2 pass + 11.65% 


*% of patrons using pass: 32.21% 


44 trips per pass 
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San Diego - SDTC 
Current fare: Local $.60 will go to $.80 in July 
Express $.75 i " "$1.00" " 


Monthly pass: $27.00 
Express: 30.00 


# of passes sold: Local ~- 4,000 
Express - 1,000 


*% Of revenue from passes: 10% 
*% of patrons using passes: 15% 


40+ rides per month 


In July, regional pass for express and local $31.00 only 


Southern California Rapid Transit District (RTD) 
effective as of July 1, 1980 


Current fare: $.65 

Zones: Charges range from $.30 to $15.00 
Transfers: $.20 

Monthly pass: $26.00 

# of passes sold: 


% of revenue from passes: 


% of patrons using passes: Regular - 18% 
Express = 1% 

Elderly & Handicapped - 11% 

Student - 9% 

Total - 39% 


Number of uses per pass: Regular - 87 
EGWH = 5/ 
Student - 67 


Washington, D.C. - WMATA 


Current fares: Local =o cin Deo. 
Maryland: D.C. to Maryland - Zone 1 $1.10, Zone 2 $1.40 
within Maryland - $.60 


Virginia: 4 zones - $.60 base fare + $.25 for each zone 
intra-state: add .60 to base fare + zones 


Bi-weekly passes: Cost # Sold 
D.C. only with $6.00 of rail: $11.50 28,000-29, 000 
Maryland only: 10.00 1,600 
Virginia only with $5.00 rail: 12.00 2,100 

Uee-cezonerpass, : 17.00 4,500 
tees zone pass, " Jee 22.00 700 
Maryland/D.C. with $2.00 rail: 18.00 6,500 


*% of revenue from passes: Metrobus - 12% 
Rail - 12% 


% of patrons using passes: 20% (bus) 
11% (rail) 


54 trips per pass per month 
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APPENDIX C 
MTC TRANSIT COORDINATION POLICY 


ABSTRACT 


Resolution No. 620 


This resolution adopts as Commission policy principles of transit service 
coordination for regional transit fares, inter-operator transfers and 
modifications of connecting services. The principles include establishing 
a uniform regional fare structure for comparable services, standardized 
and simplified inter-operator transfer procedures, and better coordination 


of connecting services to improve the overall efficiency and effectiveness 


of the regional transit system. Progress in implementing these principles 


will be considered in the Commission's grant review and allocation function 
and in the Commission's review of the Five-Year Transit Development Programs 


of the six major transit operators. 


Se he al ee Yen A 
WalwcesG0L, Ol ZO 
File No: 4.0 
Referred By: WP&PR 


Re: Policy on Transit Coordination - Fares, Transfers and Service 
Modifications 


METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


RESOLUTION NO. 620 


WHEREAS, Section 66510 of the California Government Code directs the 
Commission to pay Particular attention to the interfacing of various modes 


of transportation; 


WHEREAS, in the San Francisco Bay Region there are six major publicly 
owned transit Systems, each meeting the unique needs of its service area, 
but, nevertheless, having certain interests and concerns in common with 


other operators; 


WHEREAS, coordination of regional transit services is necessary to max-= 
imize the Region's return on its investment in transit and to encourage more 


Cransit usage; 


WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 29142.4 of the California Public Utilities 
Code MTC has established the Transit Operators Coordinating Council to. 
among other things, better coordinate routes, schedules, fares and transfers 


among the San Francisco Bay Region's transit operators; 


WHEREAS, MTC has worked with the TOCC to develop guidelines for transit 
fares, transfers, and service modifications, implementation of which will 
improve regional transit coordination and will assist in achieving the goals 


of Policy 6.13 of the Regional Transportation Plan which states: "Eventual 


complete integration of schedules, services and fares among principal 


transit systems shall be fostered"; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the Metropolitan Transportation Commission adopts 
1 
‘Principles for Coordinating Regional Transit Fares, Transfers and 


Services" described in Exhibit A, attached and incorporated by reference, 


as policy to guide the Commission; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that the Metropolitan Transportation Commission directs the 
Transit Operators Coordinating Council to pursue as a high priority the 
development of specific plans, programs and projects to implement these 
principles and guidelines, including the development of recommendations 
for the level of base fares, definitions of special user groups, and recom- 


mendations for specific fare discounts; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that the Metropolitan Transportation Commission will explic- 
itly consider evidence of progress in implementing these principles and 
guidelines in future reviews of claims and applications for financial support 


of each of the six major transit operators and in five-year Transit Develop- 


ment Programs. 


METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


The above resolution was entered into by 
the Metropolitan Transportation Commission 
at a regular meeting of the Commission held 
in Oakland, California on December 20, 1978. 
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EXHIBIT A 


PRINCIPLES FOR COORDINATING REGIONAL TRANSIT FARES 


1.’ A uniform fare structure for the six major transit Operators should 
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be established throughout the region so that comparable fares are 

charged for comparable services. 

a. The fare structure should be built upon a uniform minimum base 
fare for local service, with additional charges based on distance 
traveled, service quality and the value of the service to the 


traveler. 


Vb. The uniform fare structure must be consistent with other MTC 


policies and requirements regarding the ratio of fare revenues to 


Operating costs, 


7. The fare levels in the uniform fare Structure should be re- 


evaluated periodically by the operators in light of changing 


financial, operational and travel conditions. 
There should be a Single discount which is €asy to administer for 
special user groups; and the definition of the special user groups 
and their eligibility should be the Same throughout the region. 


Discount fares are desirable for off-peak and weekend transit users. 


To the extent practicable, fare Payment should be required of USeErSs no 


more than once during a one-way trip. 


The development of new or improved fare collection equipment should be 


coordinated so that it is technologically compatible among operators. 


EXHIBIT A 


PRINCIPLES FOR COORDINATING REGIONAL TRANSIT FARES (cont'd) 


Services or charters for special purposes or to special destinations 
tend to be unique to each operator, and therefore these fares should 


be set on an individual basis outside the uniform fare structure. 


These principles should be considered by each transit operator's 


policy board whenever fare changes are contemplated. 
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